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PROLOGUE: 
Special Education and the Cities 



During the pjsl several yeurs the re^iular and special education conuuuni- 
ties have been nuAing through a series of rapid changes. Undoubtedly, 
the problems in the urban areas ot* this country iiave accentuated the 
changes taking place and have made the adoption ot' solution-seeking 
strategies t\)r the special education corn inanity even more complex. 

The three "Ls" Leverage. Legislation, and Litigation iiave moved 
the deuKinds tor qualit\' progranmiing beyond the ability and resources 
ot'the uiban special education comniunitx". 

The actions of parent groups have mitpaced the prolessional comnui- 
Tiity's ability to adequately respond to lull service for all handicapped 
children, liy exerling political pressure (leverage) on the state board ot' 
education, locul school hoards, and other legal entities. paretUs have 
persuaded iluise responsible to provide more comprehensive services tor 
handicapped children. This strategy lias often led to legislation that man- 
dates t'ull service, Taihng to bring ahout a reversal in the exclusion pro- 
cess, parents ha\e turned to litigation for final assistance. It is the courts 
that Iiave provided (he major incentive to providing education I'or all 
handicapped children. 

The decision rendered i.n a suil brought by the )Vnns\ lvania ,Assocja- 
tion of Retarded C hildren (M)71) in tederal court made it mandatory 
that tree public school education be provided for mentalK' retarded per- 
sons. Vet another suit of greater importance to special education is the 
Mills vs. Hoard of luhwatiofj of the District of Columbia: this case ex- 
panded the iujpllcalions of the Pennsylvania rigfil to education ruling. 
This latter decision provided that uli handicapped children, not merely 
the mentally retarded, have an equal right to education. Also, ihc Mills 
case is considered **a tnial and irrevt>cable determination of plaintiffs' 
constitutional rights*' {[-riedman. The Penns\'lvania decision is 

based on a consent agree men I and does not provide the legal precedence 
of the Mills judgment. 

VS. District Court Judge .loseph C*. Waddy .smnf]iari/ed the /W/7/.V case 
as folK)Ws: That no child eligible for a publicly-supported education in 
the District of Columbia public schools shall be excluded from a regular 
public school assignment hy a Rule. Policy or Practice ol' the lk)ard of 
l.-ducation of the District of Columbia or its agents unless such child is 
provided (a) adequate alternative educational services suited to tiie 
chlld^' needs, which ma\' include special education or tuition grants, and 
{b) a constitutionally adequate prior hearing and periodic review of the 




child's status, progress, and tiie adequacy of any educational alternative 
(Abeson. 1^)73 p. 3). 

The Mills decision mandates too tiiat tlie liandicapped he provided a 
regular public school assignment or with alternatives at public expense 
and with constitutionally adequate hearings. Thus each child of school 
age must be provided "... a free and suitable publicly-supported educa- 
tion regardless of the degree of the child's mental, physical or emotional 
disability or impairment. . . *' (Abeson. 1973 p. 3). In other words, the 
excuse of insufficient funds is not adequate reason to exclude these 
children from their right to an education. 

This sequence of events, compounded by other problems facing the 
entire educational community in urban areas, has placed tremendous 
burdens on urban special educators responsible for progra nulling for 
handicapped children. The special educator has traditionally placed the 
majority of its services in the middle section of the continuum, or range, 
of handicapping conditions. The responsibility for educating the severely 
handicapped has been left to others or to no one. The child with moder- 
ate learning and behavioral problems who could be educated within the 
confines of the regular classroom has been, in far too many cases, either 
programmed inappropriately or not programmed at all. This spread in the 
coverage of a full continuum of program services has caught the urban 
special education administrator short in terms of adequately trained per- 
sonnel, t^unctional curriculunis. and sound instructional models. This 
shortage of human and technological resources conies at a time when 
finances are severely strained. The courts, however, have indicated that a 
lack of financial resources is not sufficient reason to deny ser\'ices to 
handicapped children. 

Urban school districts confronted with the task of implementing com- 
prehensive educational services for all handicapped children are bearing 
the brunt of the responsibility. There is a tremendous need to marshal 
the technological, human, and financial resources of state educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, and federal education agencies 
to assist the urban cities in responding to this situation. It is this obvious 
need for assistance to the urban cities that provided the impetus for the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BHll). the National Center 
for the Improvement of Educational Systems* (NCIHS) Leadership Train- 
ing Institute. Special Education, to co-sponsor the Special Education and 
the Cities Training Institute. The purpose of this training institute was to 
establish a meaningful dialogue among state directors of special educa- 
tion, directors of special education in large urban centers, representatives 
of selected training institutions, and presenters representing current for- 




ward looking and viable special edueation nn)dels. The institute was orga- 
nized around the issue of "rigiu to education** tor ail children, the train- 
ing needs of regular and special educators, and the *Mhree D'* problem: 
Decategoriz:«tion, Delabeling. and Desegregation. 

The major topics for this training conference have been and continue 
to be target priority areas for the Division ot* Personnel Preparation 
(DPPK Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (iU:H). I he Blflf objec- 
tives are: 

To assure that ever\' handicapped child is receiving an appropri- 
ately designed education by 1^)80 (85V? by 1^)78). 

To assure that by the year 1^)77 every handicapped child who 
leaves school has had career educational training that is relevant to 
the job market, meaningt'ul to his career aspirations, and realistic to 
his t'ullest potential. 

To assure that all handicapped children served in the schools 
have sufficient trained personnel who are competent in the skills 
required to aid the child in reaching his full potential. 

To enable the most severely handicapped children and youth to 
become as independent as possible, thereby reducing their require- 
ments for institutional care and providing opportunity for self- 
development. 

The Division (DPP) utilizes its three basic grant programs to respond to 
the H!:H priority areas. Tiiese are: program assistance grants to institu- 
tions of higJier education, program assistance grants to state educational 
agencies, and the special project program. 

Program assistance grants are used to increase the quantity and quality 
of teaching personnel and other special personnel for the education of 
handicapped children by providing funds to eligible institutions and agen- 
cies that have, or will develop, programs t'or the preparation of such 
personnel. The purpose of the special projects is to develop, implement, 
and evaluate training appro ache.s that are basically new or which are 
significant modifications of existing programs. Projects incluae innova- 
tive approaches to the sohjtion of major training problems. 

Many areas under examination and review at this training conference 
are also under examination and review in the Division of Personnel Prep- 
aration. 



The training needs of the regular educator have been a major focus at 



Training of Regular Educators 
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DVW It is anticipated that appu)\iniately 20 to 30 grants will he made 
tor academic year l^>74-75 t'ur tiiis purpose. State education agencies and 
colleges and universities will suhn^it applications tor this area. A portion 
of the funds will be used to stinuilate changes in teacher certification 
requirements. This would include responding to students who plan to 
become regular class teachers who will have as a portion of the prepara- 
tion sequence some special education course work and related practicum 
experiences with handicapped children. It is aiiticipated that a significant 
portion of the ^rant funds will be used to conduct in-service preparation 
of practicing regular educators. This group will include teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, administrators, etc. U is also anticipated thist parents 
will also be able to participate in these sessions. 

It has been noted that school districts and states have placed general 
educators in senice programs tor handicapped children. This occurs 
when slate legislatures niandale service programs but neglect to 
strengthen programs that prepare qualified special educators. A Pavlovian 
type of response usually occurs. There is a massive effort to provide 
emergency in-service preparation programs. While it is necessary tt)mcct 
such needs, the problem could be avoided by coordinated local and state 
planning. All too often colleges and universities arc criticized for failing 
to respond immediately to a pressing local and state need when, in real- 
ity, it is a failure in total planning and program development between 
and among the various institutions and agencies. 

Examination of Level of Personnel Preparation 

I his issue is very crucial to the future planning of training progr:»nis in 
institutions of higher education and state education agencies, (t is related 
to the merits, positive or negative, of prcsenice in contrast to in-service 
preparation. It is also related to the selection of surplus general educators 
and preparing them to function in service programs for handicapped 
children. The i.ssue of whether training activities designed to meet new 
and emerging critical needs should be weighted toward in-service training 
rather than preservice education is being examined. In the future, person- 
nel preparation programs in institutions of higher education will begin to 
respond adequately to tlie pre.se/-v'ice needs of the special and regular 
education comnuinity. This factor will cause the field to review its capa- 
bilities to nun'C inio an in-.ser\'icc mode. 

In-service preparation refers to continuing education of individuals 
who are alreaily assigned to a given task. A teacher of the handicapped 
may desire, or be required, to take a new educational diagnostic course 
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and practiciiin. This would he an in-senicc activity. Another in-service 
activity would involve a regular education teaclier wlio had been assigned 
to a special class witiiout prior training, and wiio would be expected tu 
enroll in course work and a practicum while teaching that class. 

Preservice preparation refers to an individual who obtains prior prepa- 
ration before assuming a task. For example, a regular educator may 
decide to start a special education certification or master\s program on a 
full-time or part-time bcisis. This individual, however, would not assume a 
role in special education until the program was completed. 

Cooperative Statewide Planning 

The emphasis on coopei.Mive statewide planning is another major ac- 
tivity of DPI* that correlates with two of the conferences purposes of 
improving conununication within stales among SliA. college and univer- 
sity, and large city special education personnel and io afford opportunity 
for ShA. LHA. and representatives of llll: training institutions to plan 
active and immediate approaches in seeking solutions to critical special 
education needs in large city school systems. \)VP is beginning to plan for 
cooperative efforts lhat would bring project directors of lederal program 
assistance or special project grants tor the preparation of personnel to 
train handicapped children, representatives of state education agencies, 
and other appropriate agencies together for a series of conferences. The 
purpose of these conferences will be to di.scuss procedures to initiate ur 
improve existing statewide planning among all public and private agencies 
and institutions throughout the states that prepare personnel to train 
handicapped children. 

The Need for this Conference 

A training conference such as this is a vital entr\' point for the triad of 
the .SliA. llil:. and local urban school districts to begin (o work coopera- 
tiveh'. It is clear that various role chafiges nmst occur within this triad if 
a full continuum of senices is going to be otTered the handicapped child. 
Some of the role changes will and can be accomplished rather easily: 
others will result in major institution changes. The speed and ease in 
which the.se role changes are made, however, will depeml a great deal on 
how well the purposes of the conf'.Mcnce are met and the follow-up 
objectives are achieved. I he Bureau of liducation for the Handicapped 
anticipates being an active partner in this process. 'Kesponsibilily and 
accountability will he the hallmark of federal action in concert with local 
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and state decision makers at Ihe local and state education departments 
and at tlic departments of special education in universities and coKeges'* 
(Herman. 1^)73 p. 14S). Ihis conference is a continuing link in this 
ciH^perative process. 

Richard J, Whelan. 

/)/rt*t7( »r. i)ivish)fi ()} Training Prografns 
BurcLUi of Education for fhc l/ufulicapped 
Ufhl 

Edward Sontag, 

Liaison ()f]wct\ Bureau of I^.hfcation for 
ihc Humiicappcd 
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PREFACE 



More ihjn Jt ;iny other peri'uj in ihc histon' of nijiikind, at present there 
is u Ininiaiiistie emieeni exhilMted tnward the at\ pica! iiuhviduul for his 
education, his welfare, and espe^'iaU) his role as a eontrihutiiie inenilier 
in a changing society. Tlie years iiave witnessed a trend lYoni isohition 
coupled with a lack of ctMicern to a period of separation witii concern 
and more recently a tnoveinent toward a tn()re integiated concept of 
education known as **inainstreaining/' l\iralleling this recent trend is a 
national concern for providing public school education tor the nvaltiply 
handicapped child c>v the more severely involved individual, 

{.arge urbai^ centers are finding that man\ of the vvell estahiished 
categorical definitions of and pl*,\sical arrangements I'or children are no 
longer relevant in this era of acconntahililN-. The advent of desegregaHo/j. 
along with efforts of voca! minorities to acliieve better education f()r 
their children without the stigma <if labeling or tracking has resulted in 
legal action that w ill lequire the reorgamz.ation and updating of educa- 
tiitnal practices 

Lducaliiig liamiicapped cinldren caiuiot be viewed in isolation from 
general teacher ettectiseness. The whole arva of coiupetency-pertor- 
inance based teacher education addresses itselt to the question of whom 
we are preparing teachers to teach. Special education over tlie years has 
estahlislied the tact that eclucatin^z children with learning oi behavioral 
disiirdets can and must be acciMUplished in llv; public schools. Main' 
handicappeJ children, t^specially those who are sevcrel\ in\'ol\'ed, will 
rei)uire special classes. The dilemma in urban centers is not wiuMlier to 
havt^ speci.il classes, but what special education can do. woiking in con- 
cert with regular cducatitui. io provide the best enviroiuuent lor individ- 
ual childion. some of whom iua\" need a self-cotUained enviroiuuent. .A 
related vogont area of concern and one which many are chary to explore 
\n depth is educating that group of severel)' !>andicapped > nungsters who 
are not runv atTiu\^cd a public school education due to admission restric- 
tions. 1 he legal jud social in^plicaliotb ol" this area of nee J are lar-reach- 
ing. 

It is time fo? special education to stop criticizing the ''mainstream** 
educator for his shortcomings ajid ijiadecjtiacies i/i lei ms of pro\'iding for 
the atypical learner within regular classes. It is imperative that special 
educators deterniine with regular educators options periaining to traits- 
ing. to sharing of responsil «lities. lo opportunities tor close wtirking 
relationships, and to identifying current lechiu)logy atid management 




systLMiis tiut lijvc prvncii ctTcciivc in providing j cjscade of servia's for 
the handle appeal. 

The contributors to thus volume iiuve developed programs i^r systems 
that ha\e iven suecesstul in deaUng with the above-hsted areas ot" con- 
cern. lh:0 C'.)ncepts have to sume extent \vithstt)od the test ot' time and 
are presently being implemcnt^^*] m educational settings throughout the 
country. One common denominator found m all the contributions is tiie 
motion that humanism in education can be achieved to a greater degree 
by providing "mainstream** education. In most instances tliis pnu'cd pos- 
silWe and beneficial Tor particular students who have been labeled handi- 
capped. This also applies to those who are :jlready tailing in regular 
classes but wlio have not \ et been labeled as handicapped. 

The other ciMnmon denominator Unmd in all the presentations is a 
smcere beliel* in the need tor reeducation and updating ot* "regular" 
educators at all levels in rel'erence to the handicapped. Tliis belief is 
ace. :.ipanied b\' i desire to provide public schools with the best support 
systems available tv) aid them in olTering improved and more humanistic 
education tor the handieapped. and in so doing upgrading total educa- 
tit>na[ sen ices tor all students. 



Phih'p H.Mann, 

Director, Spvvial Ediivatum 

Developmental and 

7\'c hf lie 'ill A ssistaf we C 'et j ter 

University of Miami 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



The conference grew out of siured concern for the present critical 
needs in special education. The group:^ that were brought together as 
participants were invited because of the major roles tliey play in shaping 
special education programs in this countrN'. The fruition of this confer- 
ence Was a direct result of planning and discussions over an extended 
period of tiiue. 

In P)7l. the panel of consultants of the Special Education. Leader- 
ship Training Institute Bureau of Hducational Personnel Development 
and the personnel of the Exceptional Children Branch, USOF, foresaw 
the emerging problems in the education of the hand?eapped in the ''inner 
cities/* They proposed a series of meetings of administrators of special 
education programs from the largest city school districts in the ct)untr> 
and appropriate officials from I'SOi- Bureaus charged with re^ponsibih 
ities relative to the education of handicapped children in Washington, 
D.C , to begin working together toward resolution and elimination of 
(liese problems. 

I hey lurther proposed that an organization already in existence, the 
Counjil of Great City Schools, could serve as a vehicle for bringing 
together the desired personnel. This organization lias as its membership 
the superintendents and boards of education nf the twenty-three largest 
cit\ school districts in the continental United States. Staff members 
occasiofially j<)in this group to discuss or research educational pr(»blefns 
confronting urban communities. 

It was telt that the ITIi.lM). wt?uld l e ihe logical bureau in the U.S. 
Office of [:ducatio/i to serve as the ciitalvst since its objectives ifichided 
the efficient use of educational persoULiel and the improvement of the 
quality of the preparation of that personnel. 

Ihe Special Lducation Leadership Training Institute funded by the 
[exceptional Children Branch tunded the first meeting in San 1-rancisco in 
May 1^)71. Line administrators of special education prt^grams (associate 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, or directors of special educa- 
tion) in nieniber cities of the Council of Clreat C'ity Schools were C(Ui- 
tacted. and their response was enthusiastic. The purpose of this first 
meeting was to discuss the problems facing school administrators in 
meeting the needs of handicapped children in the inner cities. A second 
objective was lo discuss working relationships witli general administrators 
to provide direction of programs tor these handicapped youngsters the 
coordination of the education of the handicapped with regular educa- 
tion , 




Dr. W'iiiiatn I . Smith, th^'n ALiing Associate Comnussioner of tlie 
Bureau of l-Aliic:ition;iI IVrsoiiiu'I Development, served as the "keynoter** 
for the conference witli Ins speech "Spceiul liducation; The New Pers- 
pective. '* Dr. Malcolm D. Davis. Ciiief of the Lxeeptional Children Branch, 
dehvered a major address on **Speci;»! I-ducation for the Seventies and 
BeyiMid: .\ KeJefmitiiwi.** .\n in-depth discussion mi the need t'or reJrain- 
ing ol" present retiular and special evlucation teachers and administrators 
followed and consumed the remainder i)t" the two-da\" meeting. 

It became mcreasinel) clear that tlu)se cliariied with tlie responsibil- 
ities of administering special education programs in the large urban cities 
slu)uld continue to meet to anaK/e the man\' problems lacing those 
comnumities as well as to develop bri)ader understandings and to move 
aggressively toward the improvement of instruction and services for chil- 
dren with learning problems and other disabilities. 

The representatives of special cducatiim adniinist ration tVom the 
member cities of the C ouncil became a subcommittee on special educa- 
tion ni' \\)c Council and submitted the following recomnkMidations as a 
result v>f its \\\\) days* deliberations: 

1/1 hat Ihe conmiittee prepare a proposal, using research money, for 
a pilot stud\" that winild l\)cus upon the preschool identification of 
the exceptional child, using a broad-based network of personnel, the 
involvement ot' appropriate specialists, and the veneration ot' measur- 
ing instruments appropriate to the background ot the child and 
capable of projecting his possilile development. 

2. That special education should be ettectivcK' meshed with the 
regular education t'rameuork in all possible arrangements. Within this 
operation special education should participate in the creation and 
maintenance of a iota! educational environment suitable for ./ll chil- 
dren. The coninumicalions network should cross oigani/ational lines 
as necessar\" and be continuous. 

.V That special educators should regularly assess the capacity of 
the school to seive all children with special needs and provide better 
concepts and methodologies. The gradual reductiiui of excluded chil- 
dren should be a primary responsibilit\'. 

4. That the identification of children with special needs should be 
based upon a comprehensive identification system in which all persons 
close to the child act as finders. 

.V "( hat the instructiiui atid seivice of , exceptional childre:i should 
bo liighK individualized and designed to nieet needs and ileveloj^ po- 
tential. Valid instruments and competent peist)iiMcl nuisl be utilized 
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in idLMitiriLatuMi Jiul iu class jssjgniDcnis. I'urther. tlicrc should be a 
poriiulic evaluation ot" pupil acliic\ LMiicnt and program accountability. 

(i. That catcviori/.ation :is n way of allocat.int: pupils to specialized 
proiirains :nid state reinibursenient tied to these categories is indelen- 
sihle, Wliile it is diilicnit and can ht^ expensive, the lash ion inii of 
difVereuliaied programs weighed hea\il\ in the assuniplioi] tiial pupil 
potential must be at the core ot'any proposals for ivinibursabie special 
education programs. 

A prehminar\' proposal for a possible project was presented to the 
liureau ot' liducation ior the HandicapiKnl. The prop(^sed project would 
have concentrated prmiari!\' on earl\ childhood education tor the handi- 
capped, a most pressing need area for the constituent member cit\- school 
districts. It had reK^vanc\ to a variet\ of Uureaii tunctions in terms of it.s 
emphasis upon diagnosis as a research U)ol. training ol" legular classroom 
teachers, the use i)t" media with handicapjvd children, and the provision 
ot" improved seiA'ices to children with a variet\' of t\'pes ot' handicaps. 

In essence, the project was designed to slud\- s\ stenuiticall\- curreiit 
diaunostic procedures ami problems: to develop a classificatiiMi svstem 
which is appropriate tor the regular classroom teacher lor the diagnosing 
and remediation of. special problems: to de\ elop e) » icieni diagnostic prt>- 
ccdnres and instruments: to ilexclop diagnostic training programs: and io 
begin to build a catalog* 'e ol' materials and technicjue.s lor dealing with 
special problems in wLiss. 

I nl\Mtunatel\ . the jnoject was nol able to be tnnded at that time. It, 
theret'ore. became ajiparent that if some ot" the goals and objectives of 
the conunittee were to be met. the wMrk ot the coiiuuittee would need {o 
be funded b\' a small technical assistance grant since project fuiuling did 
no{ appear possible in the immediate tuture. The Special Education. 
I earmng Training Institute agreed to ilo this for at least the M^7f^72 
school year, 

The co!?n)iittee jnel in .Minfk\ipo|is in \o\eniber l*^)?! to continue the 
discussitMi of establishing priorities for sen ing the haiulicapped as well as 
researching adminislrati\e models lor special CLlucation in large city 
sehoiU districts. I he (\uincil. through its work on Management in I'rban 
School Districts, proveil to be of invaluable assistance. 

At the conchisiiMi of tbiC tw(vd:i\' workshop, the comiuittee made the 
tollowing recommeiklatituis to the Hoard of Directors of the Council: 

1. Unit the Committee seek to resolve the ilisparitx' between 
federal, stale, and local interpretations of USCJl: t'ormal Title 1 I!S1:A 




policy regarding the inclusion of handicapped students within the 
definition of ''disadvantaged/' Tlie committee recommends that the 
Council of the Great City Schools seek clarification of OE Guidelines 
relating to the problem and disseminate the information to member 
cit\' school districts and other agencies as appropriate. 

2. riial the (ireat City school systems move toward the integration 
of marginally handicapped pupils into regular education programs 
with emphasis upon staff development and the provision of supple- 
mei'itar>' specialized services. 

3. That the committee on the Education of Exceptional Children 
seek technical, travel, and coordination support from the Office of 
Education to conduct workshop and needs assessment activities for 
the stud\' of models relating to management, staff development, and 
administrative structures in special education. 

The committee's work was beginning to have impact upon programs 
tor the handicapped thrtiughout the member cities, as attested by repre- 
sentatives from these cities. It was felt that spin-off from the work of the 
coMUiiittee was also taking place in many t)ther conimunities throughout 
the nation, as evidenced by meetings, workshops, programs at state, re- 
gional, and national conferences and in prograni changes themselves. The 
small financial investment in the work of the committee by the .Special 
Education Learning Training Institute through. H. E.P.I), was beginning to 
pay large dividends. 

During M)72. efforts were pointed toward resolving policy questions 
regarding the administration of services to the handicapped (including 
reaction to the Policy Statement of the Council for Exceptional Children 
on this subject). Attention was also focused upon the need fur improved 
conmuinication between local school districts. State Departments of 
Education, and teacher training institutions. 

In a continuing attempt to bring together regular and special educa- 
tion in the best interests of the handicapped, Uie committee made the 
following report to the Board of Directors of the Council when they met 
in Portland, Oregon, in May of 1^>72: 

** rhe intent of the conunittee is to collectively conmiit to the 
proposition that specialized educational programs in the cities cannot 
only more adequately seive exceptional children, but can also more 
adequately serve Council school districts in their attempt to 
strengthen general education programs, and to provide equal educa- 
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tional opportunity The comniittci? proposes to work carct'uliy with 
other staff ;ind standing committees to seek their advice and assistance 
in furthering this coniniitnient/* 
It was furllicr stated that: 

*Mhe general mission ot' the committee is to identify and discuss criti- 
cal issues related to improving tlie ability of city schools to provide 
varied, quality programs for exceptional children, to develop consen- 
sus among member districts on basic premises, goals, and objectives, 
and to assist the council and its member districts in developing policy 
and programs of an exemplary nature.*' 

In November, the conuuittee cryslali/ed its concern over working 
relationships between local districts, state departments, and training 
institution.s. Jt proposed lo undertake a master pr(>ject with help from 
the National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems 
(N(1[:S) (formerly Bureau of l:ducatjon;il Personnel Development) and 
the Bureau of liducation for the Handicapped, 

The project would sot up a consortium between the schools and uni- 
versities that train teachers. A model training program could be devel- 
oped that would involve general administration personnel from large city 
schools, regular class teachers, special education personnel, social and 
health care workers who are within the range of service delivery, teacher 
trainers in colleges and universities in the vicinity of member cities, and 
parents. .Sonic of the areas of concern would he improved legislation and 
administrative guidelines: the coalition of health and social ser\'ices with 
educational services: the revision of pupil testing, classification, and 
placement procedures: projections tor the t^iture in terms of changes in 
the needs of handicapped children, handicaps other than those the 
schools are presently prepared to deal with, and the impact on schools of 
providing individualized instruction for nuire children, 

A proposed point of departure would begin with a conference com- 
posed of representatives from the CIreat Cities group. State Department 
Special Education Directors, and deans of schools of education. An ad 
hoc planning conuuittee waii composed of representatives of the Special 
liducation (\)nuniltee of the Ccnuicil of the Great Citv Schools, the 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education, the 1/11/ 
Special Education, and representatives of the Exceptional Children 
Branch. NCIES. (formerly B.E,P.D,) U.S,O.E,. and the Training Division/ 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 

Invitations were sent to appropriate representatives, and the culmina- 




Uon wjs (ho Mijini (ircjt Cities ( ontVicriLV. It wjs jii excel IlmU beciii- 
niiiiz, jnd it is hoped lliut out o\ It will develop resolinions to criticjl 
problems and needs in special Jiul general education. 

Malcolm D. Davis, 

Cliit'f. Kxci'pfiofiul CliilJn'u Hnjiuli 
Satioual Center for ;//t' I- jprovcniefit 
(»/ KJucuiioful Sysh'fns 
and 

Martin Dean, 

AssisiufU SupcriutoidaiL 

Special Iithtcuiiofial Services Dirisiofi 

Sun Francisco Unified School District 
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SI ( HON I 
ISSL tS AND C OMMHNT ARILS 



c//V( 7/ ss7( '/;\ (\f the itvciit CiUcs i\^n(cn'nci' at} Sihriul lulii<Lii!()n 
hcU if! Munti. Ihrcc nuih>r issiw^i mv discuwd hy sanic of the mufitr 
//i,T/n'v /// \ih'i'h:l t'dtiCiitioii m the ( (Hnnry. The ronclialin}: jrlu U' in- 
iv»/iv\ ihc Hill- (}]' ^/h't iul cducutifUi in the dcsciircii^atii^ii and init'i:n:ii(Vi 
pr(H\'s\, Ihuh the Ici^ul jfid the cditcdtioujl iff}ph\'jti()ns. 



/V(>/t*.N.Vf >/■. Depart }ficut (\(' Speeial lulueation 
t niversity oj Mifineu^tu 
and AsS(H iiite Director 
Leailersidp Dyinifii: Institute. Speeiul I'dueiitiofi 
Xiitiofhii Center for the 
liuprovefuent ( >f l:'dueati()nLil .SV.s7c'/.»;.v 



I)is».-Ussiniis of liic Miami ("oiilcrcncc on Special i-iiucatioii in tlic (ircal 
Cities ci'iitciL^d arnuiul three issues: 

1, l lie Kight to an I-Ahicatioii lor All lixeeptiniial Cliildreii 

2. riie I raiiiiiiii Needs Keeular l'.dueati)rs 

-V I he ''Three I)*' Prohleiiis: DeeateuDri/ation, Deelassilkatioiu and 
I)eseurei:a(ii>n. 

HaektiriHiiKl on the three issues was preser.teii in three dilTerent gen- 
eral sessions, will) each .sessioi) addressing one ol' the issues, i his niaterial 
was designed to proviile a eiMinuon l^ise ot' intorniation and illustration 
o\' iniplieatiiMis to stimulate aial t'oeus later small i^roup discussions 
artMuid these issues. Initial presenters were: 

Issue 1: I he Right to I'.ducalion I'or All l Aceptioiud (Miildven 
Richard A. Johnson Direelor ol" Speeial I dueation 

Minneap(»Iis l^ulilie Se!io()ls 
John ( iri)os l)iieeti>r. Special Ldueation Section 



INTRODUCTION 



I A'l lA'N I)I:N() 



I rank Wood 



Minnesota Department ol" liilucatiofi 
ChainiKin. I)e['>jrtinent i»l\Specia( liducation 
Cniversitv of Minnesota 
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Van Mueller ('hairman. Department ot' Education 

Administration 
I'niversity of Minnesota 
Issue 2: The Training Needs of Regular Educators 

Cluirles Meiseeier C\)ordii];itor: ('enter tor Human 

Resources and l-ducational Renewal 
Houstoii Independent School District 
Koheri How.sam Dean, College ol liducation 

University of Houston 
Don Partridge Division ot Special Education 

Texas Education Agency 
Issue ,V The Three Ds. Decategori/atii^u Declassification, and Desegrega- 
tion 

Ernest W'illenberg Assistant Superintendent, Special Education 
liranch 

Los Angeles City I'nit^ied School District 
i^itrjck ()M)iMHiell Chairman, Dept. of Special Education 

San Erancisco State College 
Leslie lirinegar Associate Superintendent, Chief, 

Division of Special Education 
California State Departn)cnt of 
Education 

This section of the report summarizes the inipressions left with one 
observer. 
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THE RIGHT TO AN LDUCATION 
FOR ALL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



Kl( IIARO A. JOHNSON 
Dinrior, Spa iul luhwaiiofi 
MiwicapoUs Dthlic Schools 



I ducation has long bccu con^nJcrcd by iiiatiy a privilege rather than a 
right t\)r persons intirniity-bouiul by eonditions of poverty, racial, or 
Noeial Ntaliis. (»r b\ per.Mriial. physical, or psN chologieal traits classified s^ 
unJe^irablc, Among those no ckiNsitied are the handicapped of v)ur coun- 
try, i hal great diseriniination and Inequalitx ot' educational (^pporluiMlv 
c\ist tor this population has been well documented. l"or vearN many 
handicapped children have been subjected to Nystematic exclusion tYom 
public education, or have been sen'ed b\ sjcoiid-class sysiems ol' educa- 
tion and training, fi^juahtv" tif educational opportunity for tlv.:se labeled 
"handicapped'* lias not in the paNf been a reali(\' arid is not now extant. 

Keeently. however, several major etYorts have helped -n claritV the 
"civil rights " ot' the handicapped. .Among these are the increased public 
awarenesN created by national legislation and use of public media, at- 
tep.ipts by the (*1X* l^)l!cies (\)nuiiission and other professional organiza- 
tions to addresN this and related issues, and other efforts of governmental 
agencicN. indi\idual special educators, and state legislators. It is clear, 
however, that the current major emphasis on the rights of the handicap- 
ped has come about through the courts iit'our land. 

("lass action .suil.s ii;;ve been filed and wdii h> parents in several .slates, 
and the major emphasis of these suits has been on the **ei]ual protection** 
rights of tlie handicapped. ( Ourts have made affirmative ruhjigs that 
require states to provide, in effect, public school education or training 
for all hajidicapped children. 

As these rulings and their implications beconie visible to the public 
and to ei]ncator>. sc\eral major issues or quest io/is become sig/iificant. 
Amouii these are the following: 

I. Do the public schools liave responsibilit\- to serve all handi- 
capped scliool ageii children, regardless of t\ pe or degree of handicap, 
level of functioning, or residential location even for those who tunc- 
tioning is onl\' on the autonomic leve)".^ 




2. If so. wliat is iMe;jnt h\ "seivc"*' 

3. If not. wiuit ciitcrui can bo applied u> determine wliicli cliil- 
dren the piihlic sciiools luivc responsibility for and wluu processes can 
be utili/ed to ensure liiat tliese criteria are uniformly and equitably 
applied, and that the I'ifth Ainendnienl *\lue process ' riizhts of the 
handicapped are assured? 

4. Wiiat is meant by **respon>ihijity **? Does this term denote that 
the public schools shall aetuall\' provide direct educational services for 
all handicapped. Mr does it mean the public schools have the responsi- 
bility to see that every handicapped N oung person is receiving apjiro- 
priate educational v>r train iiii: experience however and by whomever 
provided? 

5. If the public schools have respoi^sihihty for provision and 
funding of direct sen'ices to all the handicapped, does this mean that 
schools will be taking over responsibilities and programs that were 
formerly operated and funded uy welfare, and, if so. what arrange- 
ments can should be made for a sliift of funding resources? 

0. (iiven the fact (hat education of its citizens is. by virtue of the 
I'enth Amendment to the Constitution, a responsiiiilit)' of each state, 
does it follow that the charge **to serve all the handicapped'' applies 
onl\ to those states where (1) the state constitution requires it. (2) 
or where state (^r to deral court rulings obtain? 

7. !K)\v will training programs be created to support expanding 
communit)' programs ("or the scvcreb' handicapped? 

S. Are the states individually able to support the needed training 
programs'.' Do colleges have sufficient expertise? Or do we look to 
regional or national leadership? 

Does the "right to an education** issue apply only to those 
severely handicapped who arc receiving no formal program from a 
public school, or does it also appl\' to those handicapped provided 
education in their local schools, but who are under-served? 

10. Should the state Departments of l-ducation be given respcMisi- 
bility and authoril\' for all educational programs for the handicapped 
in schools, institutiuns. and elsewhere as a means of achieving coordi- 
ruited programming? 

11. (iiven the tact that theie is currently little consensus even 
among special educators on the issue of right to an education Wn all 
handicapped, and even less on resolution of related criticial questions, 
how might the even more difficult problem of obtaining across-agency 
c<Hisensus and specific focus be addressed? 

12. Where school districts and states are required to create instant 




projzraius. policies. ;ind prDCcilures in response to court order, what 
crisis nianagenieiit and program development expertise is tliere tha^ 
Could be marshaled to assist local personnel in meeting oriiani/.ational 
and planninjz requirements? 

13. Does lack of sutTicieut appropriations at either the state or 
li>cal levels excuse states jnd local districts from prt)vidi?i^ lor all the 
handicapped? It^ not. how do education agencies, especially the hard- 
pressed central cities, obtain the necessarv' dollar resources? 

These and other questions related to ensuring the riglUs of the handi- 
capped to tree public education require extensive analysis. Local school 
ortlcials :Hid hoard members, state education agency personnel, training 
prograir. personnel, and USOli executives need to share information and 
perspective on these issues, to the end that some clarit'ications occur, and 
that strategies be outlined to assist schools and related agencies to de- 
velop plans and programs necessar\- to provide for the constitutional 
rights ot' the handicapped. 




ISSUli 2 



THE TRAINING NEEDS OF REGULAR EDUCATORS 



Coordinator: Center for Human Resources anJ F.dueatUmal Renewal 



Witliin tlie past two or three years, the institutions of higiier education 
and state and local educational agencies have been struggling with the 
problem of providing adequate training opportunities and models to sup- 
port and assist in the implementation of new designs for special educa- 
tion. But the problem is extremely complex, and the emerging designs 
are creating training problems and demands for change that place great 
stress on all three systems. One factor seems clear: the emerging des'^ns 
require a whole new series of cooperative ventures among personnel of all 
three systems, 

The problem would be difficult enough for special education to make 
iitternal changes; however, the emerging designs for delivery of special 
education services are part of a refashioning of the total educational 
system and thus must involve the total educational system. The changing 
environment of the schools is creating now interface problems for both 
special and regular education. Line-statT responsibilities are becoming 
clouded. Both regular and special educators are looking at the generic 
competencies that teachers need to possess in new ways. No longer is the 
training of teachers or special personnel clearly the responsibility of one 
group or the other. Territories are being invaded. Both regular and special 
educators are looking again at the generic and special skills that teachers 
should have and at who will train them. The changing role of teacher 
from being contlned to a self-contained class to participating on teams, 
from the rt^le of dispenser of information to facilitator or advisor, has 
created new ii\terfacing problems. 

Other questions that need ti) be addressed are: 

What are the elements thai have to be involved in any effort to 
mount new training programs for special education (teaching organiza- 
tions, state department personnel, etc.)? 

What kinds of new organizational structures may need to be cre- 
ated to support new training demands? 

Assuming that all parties desire lo participate in redesigning train- 
ing programs, what forces tend to support or restrain the development 
of new training etTorts? 
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ISSHh 3 



THE THREE I) S: DECATEGORIZATION, 
DECLASSIFICATION, AND DESEGREGATION 



liRNHST r. \villlnhi:r(; 

Assistant Superintendent, Special Hdncadofi Division 
!,os Angeles UniJleJ City School District 



Mislorically. e\cop(ii)iuji individuals derive (iieir labels by way of medical 
diagnosis. The child willioul vision was dia^Miosed as blind; the child 
uiihoiit hearing, deaf: the child with intellectu:H delicits. inenLill)' Jcri- 
cient: and so forth. Tl;ere followed the grouping of such individuals tor 
purposes of treatment, care. custod\'. and educaliuii. I he assumption was 
liial each diagnusi. prescribed a certain course of action in treatment, 
social management, and education. Initially, social management and edu- 
cation required the se[)aratK)n of the child from his famils" and removal 
from the local co!nniunit\ . Gene.rall>'. the blind deaf, mentally retardet . 
and other handicapped children had to be sent away to state institutions 
if (hey were io ()e served at public expense. In man>' cases. institulionaH- 
/ation of the child was an approved social action to provide respite for 
the child's famil\- and to remove ati embarrassing member t'rom his home 
and local community. It was considered an act ot' Lompa-,.'ion to establish 
separate cultures and societies t*or certain groups of handicapped individ- 
uals. For example, the cultu'c of indigency was perpetuated for the 
blind: the culture of the thinth was associated with the deaf; and society's 
"colonies" were established for the mentally retarded. Although these 
examples are the extremes. the\' typily historicalls- the negati\e sub- 
culture positiiMi of most handicapped persons either in the sense of 
being objects of pits', embarrassment, or some degree of revulsion oi 
fear. 

.Since World War 11 there has been a veritable tidal wave of reaction to 
the traditional methods of separating, isolating, and institutiunali/ing 
divergetit members of societw Humanitarian concern for the rights of the 
individuals has been given strong support b\' economists who became 
alarmed at the burgeoning costs of institutional programs. Nationwide, 
slate after state instituted statutory provisions for the education and care 
in local communities of the handicapped theretofore provided for only in 
state residential facilities. This phase icjMesenteU the most extensive 
move toward decentralization in the history of public sei-vices for handi- 
capped children. The impact of deinstitutionalization continues to he felt 




by lliL* tliousaiuls i>l" slIiooI Lii>tricts jiui local i:o\LMnmcMt:i! jurisjiclinns 
charged with cxtciuliiiu then i!cikmjI slmmccs to a ^ctiniLMil ol' tlic popula- 
tion prcviousl) not iikluJcJ. ilius. local school districts, health dcpart- 
iiicnis. jiid so torlh were contVontod with scr\ing indi\iduals previous!)- 
under the juiisdictUMi ot' a separate slate autlioril\ . Ihe nio\emeiil re- 
quiied a chauLie in rationale tor senicc one that empliasi/ed inclusion 
rallier than exclusion; one that asserted the inherent wr,rth and diiinil\- 
o\ human liie as opposed tn .1 scale ol uidi\idual \ alue based upon the 
potential t\)r product i\ it\ . 

Ihe next phase is upon us in the environment ot" the loc:il school. It is 
ut) longer sutHcient nierel\ to make proMsions lor the handicapped b>' 
reinstilut!i^nah/ini: piocuims avomid llu-n diaiinostic labels. Separate 
special da>" scl-ooK. cenieis, and ».lasses ha\c been indicted as ottendiniz 
avrai^jenictils responsible tor tunher retarding: and dchiunani/invr certain 
clnldren \vlu>se prospects would be nnicli hriiihter in the environment of 
Ihe **norniar* pupil population. The c!:iriiin cia has become "Decatego- 
n/e, DeclassilN . l)esei:rei:ate Mainstream! ** 

Tiie Issue 

Since labelint:. cateiion/ation. and yroupiiiL: ot' pupils around diagnos- 
tic classii'icalions has become associated with personal devaluation, Imv 
motivation, and poor achie\einent , it is contended tiiat sucii lerminoloiiy 
and urmipini: o\' pupils tor senice tends to thwart the basic iioal ot* 
special educali(Mi in tiie local public school. Instead nt' losteri'ig the 
inherent v*orth and dignity ot' the exceptional individual, tiie system 
tends to memoriaii/e his exeeption;)!it\'. The remed\' sought Main- 
st reaming is represented \o h:ive similar viilue.s I'or tlic handicapped as 
integration is ^epre^ent^Mi tci have with variiuis racial and ethnic groups. 
While there is a concensus that from negative labels, positive images do 
m>t neces>aril> ilow. siMiie would point out that nuins of the social and 
educational problems of deafness are associated with the deaf no matter 
lu>w one deals with tl\e labels, Tlie same be said i^f the blind. 

inentall\- retarded, afui other '^xception.il indiviiitial> . It wtiuld he argued 
that the essential task is proper classilication and programming ratliei 
than decl.issitieatiiMi: that mainstreanung as a total solution tends io 
o\eisimplir\ and. in the final analysis, gla/e over the comple\it\" of indi- 
vi(iiiali/ing inslniction from a broad arr:i>' of CLliicational strategics. 

The Problem 

After one disposes i\\ all the shibboleths, the catch phrases and the 



slogans, tlie problem o( the e.xceplionai individual in the local school 
system is to individualize Iiis instruction in sucli a manii.r as to enable 
him to achieve his potential, whatever that may be, and to preside an 
environment tiiat fosters understanding and acceptance of the concept of 
the worth and dignity of tiie human individual, without qualification 
because o\ race, creed. religit)n, national origin, culture, financial status, 
social, physical, emotional, or intellectual condition. In our search for 
answers it is well to know first of all what the problem is before pre- 
scribing the solution. It may he that the ultimate goal for each excep- 
tional individual will he obtained from the array of solutions applicable 
to all children. 



1. Instead of categorizing pupils and providing programs based upon 
their diagnostic categories, what better alternatives do we have to offer 
for instructional grouping aiid programming? 

2. Removal of;* label dt)esirt eliminate the fact that the child is still a 
divergent (e\cepti(»na! ) individual. What are the change agents for the 
negative images associated with the divergency, whatever ii may be/ 

Much of our public and financial support for special education 
programs has been dependent upon *Vauses" associated with specific 
categories of human conditions. How do we retain the support of our 
special interest groups while we deemphasi/e or repudiate the validity of 
the categorical thrust in the context of educational progranuning? 



Questions on Decategorization 




LABELING, CLASSIFICATION. AND CATEGORIZATION 



PATRICK A.O'DONNIXL 



Chaintian, DqHirtffWfU of Special EdncaUon 
(ulijonn'a Snnc L tiivcrsitw San jyafu isco 



Cateiit)rjc;il progrjiiiniiiii! in special education has cncouraizcd iiniversilies 
to develop fragmented islands of expertise tor preservice training of pro- 
fessional personnel. Neophytes are systematically inducted into quasi- 
disciplines that liave been created as :i response to conceptual delinea- 
tions between types t)t" handicapping conditions. Supported b\' credential 
re(}uireinents and t!ie av ailability ot job opportunities b\' categories, uni- 
versity staffs, in true l*arkinsoiiian fasliion. liave engaged in the elabora- 
tion ot* leclniiques. methods, and principles which are supposedly unique 
to the teaching ot" children with particular categorical handicaps. 

It" the university is now to develop more generic ally trained personnel, 
we must lliid ami define a dilTerent base around wliich our departments 
and pr»)granis can he organized. 

(. CiMiipetencies needed by teachers in noncategorical programs 
must be identilied. 

2. CuiunuMi educational needs of exceptional children must be 
specitlcd, and instructional strategies t'or meeting these needs must be 
developed. 

.V Teacher-educators must develop more broadly based expertise 
aiul concentrations. Instruct ionally related groupings of faculty (pro- 
gvani planning, instructional technology, evaluation, etc.) is one alter- 
native to the present division of labor by category of handicaps. 

4. histitutions of higher education must assist state and local edu- 
cational :igcncies in defining "low incidence'' categories and in upgrad- 
ing services to these children. The needs of all exceptional children 
c;mnot he met in generic programs. 

.\ I'liiversities nuist insist that states develop certificaticui patterns 
tli;it provide lor teachers who are prepared for generic pnmrams as 
Weil as tV>r specialized teachers who are prepared for instructional 
loies in "low incide^ice" programs. 

b. Departments of Special liducation must work with local educa- 
titMKil atzencies toward the developnient of practica that meet I lie 
neeils of students preparing for work with generically structured pro- 
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grunis. Hxistiiiii p;itteri«s for nrjcticu tieiioralK' to p: .)vido udequute 
breadth or depth to meet tlie needs of teachers assigned to generic 
programs. 



Questions: 

1. On wliat basis can we ditterentiate between children who can t'unc- 
tion best in generic programs and eliildren wlio require liigiil\' specialized 
instructional programs? 

2. Wiuit competencies, ifan)'. are needed by all students preparing lor 
careers in special education? 

3 How can present university facult\' be retooled to runctit)n in 
emerging generic programs'.^ is there a need foi reeducation*' 

4. To what degree must universit\ graduate programs lie coordinated 
with existing state certiilcation requirements*.^ 

5. What n^eans can llie stale agenc> use to insure that universit}- 
programs have adequate freedom for iimovative program development? 




DEFINITIONS, LABELS, AND CLASSIFICATION 



LtSLIlf BRINliGAR 
Associate Superintendent. Special Education 
California Department of Education 



Through definitions. labels, and c!:5ssification. e\ception;jI pupils were 
brouglU to Mie attention ot* legislators and school personnel. Resources 
then were lucused foi Iheir education. Classification pennitted a con- 
trolled development ot* special education. HIigibility standards required a 
study of the needs of specific types of individuality, directing that such 
individuals' education be provided in appropriate settings and under 
teachers trained in specific philosophies and techniques. 

The classification system has been constructed by an additive process 
but has not su fdc iently changed as program development has been re- 
fined. An important current trend is the removal of labels from handicap- 
ped children in the school system. At present under nuist state laws it is 
necessjry to categorize children in order to provide needed special educa 
tion services. It should not be necessary* to place a stigmatizing label on 
these children in order for them to receive equal education opportunity. 

Laws should relate only to "exceptional individuals/' Present classifi- 
cations (physically handicapped, mentally retarded, educationally handi- 
capped, etc.) should not be used to separate tunding and legal require- 
ments. Laws should provide the opportunities for any exceptional indi- 
vidual to benefit from appropriate services rv^gardlcss of exceptionality: 
thus, only a single legal classification should be necessary to cover all 
exceptional individuals. Exceptional individuals should be defined in edu- 
cational terms, 

A subclassification system that emphasizes program services primarily 
and child categories secondarily should be retained since information 
regarding numbers, program location, and progress by type of exception- 
ality is needed for planning, data, and reporting purposes, An important 
difference between the current .system and the subclassification proposed 
is an emphasis upon programs, not pupils. In order to quality for special 
educational services a child need only be identified as exceptional; he 
then may be placed in any program appropriate to his needs. 

A funding system that protects the integrity of "categorical pur- 
posing'' and which permits a variety of services without labeling of pupils 
appears to be not only desirable but attainable at this period in the 
evaluation of special education services for exceptional children. 
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Starter Qidcstions: 

1. Sliould special education programs be operated from the base of a 
single legal classification, and can the special purpose funding required be 
maintained without loss? 

2. Should program components (i.e.. special purpose grouping, re- 
source services, special classes) be operated on a fully free and flexible 
basis to allow noncategorizalion or calegori/.ation as determined locally? 

3. Should the special education classification system relate primarily 
to program components or services rather than to classes, groups, catego- 
ries, or types of children'^ 

4. Is the delivery- system sufficiently capable (i.e.. are sophisticated 
programmers and clinical teachers available in qu:mtily) to effectively 
handle a completely free and flexible system which at the same time will 
assure, within each state, d good education for ^/// exceptional children? 




SUMMARY OF PRESENTATIONS 



liVliLYN DliNO 



Dr. Ji^hnson led otitlie general session panel presentation on the issue of 
the exceptional child's rigiu to equal educational opportunity. He noted 
that, although tfie courts have established that deviant children have a 
right to educational opportunity as long as opportunity is provided for 
other children, important iniplenientation questions remain to be re- 
solved. Central questions are: ( 1) is there any level ot' disability which the 
schools are exempt from sen'ing. and (2) what is meant by 'Vrving''? A 
host ot* technical and management problems flow from these questions. 
They defy easy answer because both technological lacks and social-politi- 
cal t'actoiN are involved. 

John Ciroos contlrmed that most state educatit)n agencies will need to 
make fundamental changes in how thcv tr\' to assure access of all chil- 
dren to appropriate service. State Education Agencies (SEAs) share with 
local agencies ihc responsibility to determine lu)W scp<ice needs are best 
mot andliDW high quality sen'ice shall be defined. He ascribed tc the prin- 
ciple that fiscal support of local district service should be contingent up- 
on ijuality of perfomiance. including district faithfulness in preserving 
equal opportunity. Me described how the Minnesota Education Agency is 
modif) ing its quality control procedures so state fund granting will be 
contingent upon presentation of an approvable program. Local school 
districts will have much latitude in design of how service will be rendered 
as long as critical operating criteria are met. These criteria include such 
elements as adequate needs assessment capability, capacity to develop 
and carry out service tailored to individual needs and goals, adequate 
means of evaluating service effectiveness, and means of assuring that 
ser\'ice is available to all those requiring help. 

Dr. Wood noted that the pressure tor education for all that is now 
receiving much support through recent court actions is a tribute to suc- 
cessful demonstration that many children formerly thought ineducable 
can in fact learn. He proposed that institutions of higher education have 
resp()nsil)ility t;; pilot test new methods and explore what is possible in 
areas ot" ignorance that limit education's ability to provide equal oppor- 
timity for all children. 

Dr. Mueller expressed the opinion that the major arena of change has 
to be the regular education system. He predicted that the New Jersey 
court suit of Robinson vs. Cahill may have even greater impact than the 




Pennsylvania and other earlier class action suits. The Wisconsin court case 
which challenges the state's right to compel Amish children to attend 
school highlights the need to examine the validity ot' the conipulsor>* 
school attendance requirement for all children. Does a child have the 
right not to attend a particular school? Do parents have a right to 
education of their choice for their children since our laws generally 
assume children ^'belong" to their parents? The issue of compulsory 
attendance as opposed to compulsorv* education calls for careful exami- 
nation. There is attendant need to consider whether a child's right to 
education should be stated in minimal terms or in some more idealized 
terms. 

Dr. .Mueller contended that the problems of Great City school systems 
were not just financial , that much could be accomplished through monies 
already available that were not being deployed to the best possible effect. 
He warned that the schools already constitute a heavy public investment, 
that the pool of economic resources is not infinite, and that demands on 
funding sources are increasing as costs rise higher even without program 
expansions. Special education, like regular education, is going to have to 
document that the money it invests shows a commensurate benefit to 
children and society. 

Dr. Mueller questioned how much of an investment higher education 
institutions should continue to make in prescr\'ice education, given the 
present decline in school enr(.)llnients and the already existing oversupply 
of trained teachers. Staff cutbacks are more likely to be the order of the 
day in the years immediately ahead than staff increases. As staff reduc- 
tions are made and fewer new. recently trained teachers are hired, school 
staffing patterns will include a higher and higher proportion of teachers 
whose prescrvice education is further behind them. Under these circum- 
stances it seems essential that colleges shift some of Uieir investment in 
preservice education to providing more continuing education opportuni- 
ties for education personnel already at work in the schools. 

Presenters on the issue of professional preparation described how per- 
sonnel training in Texas is being related to t)ie statewide changes in 
special education ser\'ice delivorv' being promoted through the Texas 
Education Agency's Plan A, This system assumed that all children have 
right to equal educational opportunity and that preserving this right 
demands ser\'ice tailored to individual needs without denigrating labeling 
or unessential segregation from the educiiiional mainstream. These shifts 
in thinking and practice call for retraining of both regular and special 
educators to maxinii/.e the etTecliveness of the regular-special education 
interface. 
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Dr. Partridge dosLribLni the assumptions iindergirvlinvi VVdW A tormulj- 
tioii jiid some of tlic iinplcnicntjlion processes. Dr. Meisizeier outlined 
some of the problems (iie Houston >L'hooi ilistriet is trying to resolve as j 
'joiisequence of jccepiinu tliese assumptions jnd how it is izoing jhout 
this. Dr. Howsani described lunv tlie University of Houston sees its obh- 
gjtions in tiiis endeavor and how it is trying to adapt its resources and 
practices to tliis movement. 

.Ml of these speakers acknowledged tlie profound difficulties attend- 
ing the compreliensive. sysleni-wide cliange:; tiieir institutions were try ing 
to bring about, but expressed belief tiiat tiie importance of tiie issues 
involved did not permit any lesser commitment. Hiey noted tiiat move- 
ment away from categorical approaches to special education service de- 
liver\' within local school s\stems was of such recent development that 
even teachers who have just completed their college preservice training in 
recent years may not he equipped by their training with the skills re- 
quired to effectively serve within the newly emerging ser\'ice framework. 

Presentation of general backgroinid on the three issues was followed 
by small group discussion to examine the reality of the readings of cli- 
mate made by the speakers and tf]e ser\'ice implications of these forces 
if they seem Hkely to have impact. 

Discussions of the heterogeneous, cross-role groups observed by this 
reporter led to tlie impression that the situation was reasonably well 
articulated by the issues presenters, except that many local (Great Cities) 
special education directors expressed belief that lack of funds constituted 
a greater impediment to movement than Dr. Mueller's statement regard- 
ing funding was interpreted by them to imply. Local Education Agency 
(LliA). State Education Agency (Sl:A).and Institutions of Higher liduca- 
tion (IHF.) people acknowledged repeatedly that adjusting to the circum- 
stances described would require a .shift in their relationships and much 
enhanced communication among tlieir agencies as well as more on-par 
connmunication with those they serve. If parents aie given more voice in 
how their children shall be educated, either through more involvement in 
setting goals for their child's learning or by more choice in which school 
their children will attend, or even voice in whether the child is compelled 
to attend school at all. new problems are raised for educational syslen^s. 
However, some change in the relationships involved could help to relieve 
the unrealistic expectancy that it is possible for any one school or pro- 
gram to meet the diverse needs and desires of all district residents. 

Cross-role groups were sensitive to the profound implications of the 
shift from demand for preservice training to meet rapidly expanding 
staffing needs generated by mushrooming school enrollments to declining 
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need \\n more tcatliers and increasing need for continning education. 
Belief was expressed thai local school systems are having to change tlieir 
practices to meet new field conditions faster than colleges are adapting 
tiieir training practices to the new needs, l-eeling was expressed tiiat 
colleges can enjoy the hixury of delayed response because ihey are sev- 
eral steps removed from the daily crisis need. There was concern that if 
colleges do not respond tast enough to critical in-service training needs, 
state and local educational agencies may be forced to assume training 
responsibilities (hat w ould he better met If field service agencies collabo- 
rated with colleges to get Ihe job done. 

There was strong interest in and support for the kinds of training 
programs described in the **show and telT* sessions of the conference, 
particularly those in which colleges a'ld local school districts entered into 
formal partiiership to provide supervised field experiences that exempli- 
fied recommended service practices and (raining designed to improve the 
regular-special education interface. !n these situations the trainee has 
opportunity to translate theory and methods learnings into effective 
practice with children under the direct, continuous monitoring of train- 
ing statY whose own teaching behavior exev.iplifies the skills to be ac- 
quired. In man) of the most successful instances, these personnel trainers 
are under joint appointment between the college and the schools. They 
are thus able to assist in improvement of practices within Held training 
stations: this in (urn \ields more demonstration opportunity and more 
ideal practicum sites. Ihe learning laboratory is the real world in these 
programs. 

Cross-group discussions around the decategori/ation. desegregation, 
delabeling issue seemed to reveal a general consensus that the special 
education field will have to modify its historical practice of organizing 
instruction around categ(iries of presumed defect and proceed with dis- 
patch to find eft'ective ways of individualizing iiistruction to eliminate 
most of the undesirable effects produced by past categoriral. more segre- 
gated approaches. The Willenberg statement was accepted as a good sum- 
marv' of current thinkiiig on the issues. 

Most participants agreed that this issue is particularly critical with 
respect to education of the mildly and moderately handicapped who 
have for so loi^g comprised the major proportion of the 1£MR. 1:1). and 
LD populations. Desegregation is seen as less of an issue with the very 
severely retarded. There i*; much agreement thai significant changes must 
be nuide ii\ regular educational practices to make **mainstreaming*' effec- 
tive for those children who are best educated in the mainstieam setting. 
Though the right of educational opportunity for all was accepted as a 
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bj.sic principle of sen'K'c dollvcry. inainstrcjininu ofull hundicjpped was 
not c<insidcred tcasifik^ or even dL\sir:ihlc I'or niuin children undercurrent 
operating condition?; in niosl (ireat Cities school s\ stems. 

Reports of the discus>.ions and recommendations of like-role groups 
were presented at a general sessivin. The general substance ot' these re- 
ports may be sunnnan/ed as tollows; 

(treat (/V/Vs Adniinisiraiors (inn^p (Dr. Richard A. Johnson reporting) 

Tliis group reported a crisis ot need among some CJreat Cities adminis- 
trators to help them 

(a) determine how resources can be allocated to belter meet their 
responsibility to exiend elYective senice to all children, and 

(h) develop and maintain in-service activities that would support 
the new trends reeomnienJed. including com inning eduealicMi for spe- 
cial and regular education administrators. 

It was felt that (ireat Cities school administrations need help tVoni the 
Special liducation Leadership Training Institute. Bureau of l-ducation I'or 
the Handicapped, or other potential st)urces to lielp ihem conceptiiali/e 
and evaluate their practices in terms ot' what has been reconuiiended as 
desirable at this conterence, 

I his grtnip recommended that regional planning sessions be held that 
would include interagency representatives, Opportunities for mutual sup- 
port should be explored in these sessions. Consideration must be given as 
to how state laws and regulations constrain movement in direucions de- 
sired and how such limitations to improven^ent in direct service can be 
reir.oved. Directors indicated lluit although relaxation otMunding regula- 
tions can often be secured to allow small, short-term "experimental*' 
variations in [uactiee. few states have taken as substantial or comprehen- 
sive steps as the Texas l-ducatioii Agency to encourage education lor ail. 
desegregation, decategori/ation. delabeling. and in-service personnel 
training to fit new serv ice practices. Nor have many colleges gone as far 
as some programs described at this conterence in trying to meet the 
training concerns felt by state and local education agencies. 

The I.I" A group suggested that tniancial support be sought for site 
visits ot" cross-agenc\ representatives (trom Sl:As. Great Cities LliAs. and 
colleges) to observe promising programs in other cities, to I'ollow people 
around for several da>s to see how the luodel works, how lunctionaries 
timet ion. how available resmirces are ex]^loited. 

Suae Education A!^cniy Representatives (Dr. William Ortman reporting) 
Hiis grouj') saw need to lievelop a position statement on needs and 
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possibilities as perceived at tlie state agency level. T1k\v reported tliat a 
veliicie for this exists in a project lor state directors that is already 
underway. However, there is need to identily what things should be 
included in such a position statement. 

Participants in this group acknowledged their responsibility to adopt 
an action-oriented posture, to help point the way toward belter practices 
through appropriate modification of regulatory practices and technical 
assistance from the S1:A level. However, they solicited clearer specifica- 
tion of (he state level constraints thought to be barring improvement of 
practices at the local level. There was suspicion that some of the factors 
said U) be constraining movement rorward do not exist in fact or could 
be relatively easily modified if LI:.\s formulated their needs, goals, and 
plans of action more preciseb . 

Higher lubication Representatives (Dr. Bruce Balow reporting) 

There was verbal acknowledgment of th,e responsibility of higher edu- 
cation trainnig mstiuitions to be responsible to field needs resulting from 
changing field service practices. The impression prevailed that colleges 
have not been as responsive as they should be to the training-related 
m:inp(>wer nectls of tlie CIreat Cities, The grt)up did not seem t)ptiniistic 
about how easily the obstacles to better response could be removed. For 
instance: 

(a) The system within which college professors must function does 
not reinforce, equally with other possible activities, staff investment 
in continuing education or high effectiveness as a trainer of practi- 
tioners. In many places promotion still comes more readilv to those 
who do research and publish than it does to tho.se who invest the 
substantial amount.s of time and competence required to teach others 
how to be good teachers. Good practicum supervision in the field 
requires smaller class loads. 

'Legislators and college administrators still use numbers of students 
enrolled as a justification for adding or dropping positions. These col- 
lege people acknowledged their responsibility to work on changing the 
reinforcement system but saw this responsibility as a hard nut to crack. 

(b) They saw that problems could arise in prcscrvice education if 
local districts are inclined to invest their re.sourccs in continuing educa- 
tion of their own staff members at the expen.se of providing prcservice 
laboratory experience for nonemployees of their system. There is a prob- 
lem in that college personnel are not always welcome in the schools; 
the school's obligation in professional training is not always accepted. 
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(c) Tliey acknowledged ihc necessity U) move more educational per- 
sonnel training out nito the field to give trainees a better reality base. At 
the same time, a case can be made for the value of the historical-theoreti- 
cal knowledge which may be best presented on campus. 

Departmental jiirisdictivinal disputes make it difficuh for special 
education-regular education and other related professional training pro* 
grams to impact on each other at the college level. This problem is deeply 
ingrained in institutional practices bearing directly on staff reward sys- 
tems and is not likely to be easil\- niodilled. l:ven within single depart- 
ments such as special education departments, intradepartniental pro- 
grams that have historicall\' been operational i/ed ;ilong categi)rical lines 
tlnd it hard to shift to noncategorical or cross-categorical adtlress. Staff 
members oftei] have a personal career identification with and a life in- 
vestment in one **type of child/' which threatens Id be eroded by more 
generic or noncategorical approaches. Severely' limited resources a.re iu)t 
readily realUicated as responsibility to meet the instructional needs of 
severel} handicapped children is mandated at the same time ;hat training 
of special education ''generalists** is urged to su))port handicapped chil- 
dren in their niainslrcam participation. 

There seenie^i to be less agreement in this group about what the next 
steps should be to move colleges forward dm the kind of thinking pre- 
sented at this conference. The historical nature of the college or univer- 
sity as a ''community of scholars" free to pursue their own interests, out 
of which investment basic truths are expected to emerge, is sulTiciently 
unlike the specified action purposes of a service delivery agency such as a 
pul)lic school system to make it difficult to marry agency resources in a 
systematic, programmatic push toward mutually agreeable ends. Never- 
theless, participants acknowledged need to work on the problem, while 
still pri^tecting the obligation of college personnel to feed the basic 
knowledge pool on which effective local in-service must depend, 

Urhan- Ru ra'l Pn )^ran i R ep rescf » r t'.v ( Wi 1 1 i a m ( 1 i b I )s re p o r t i ng ) 

This group was not as directK' involved with the substance of this 
conference as were the three previous groups. However, they saw consid- 
erable relevance of the issues discussed lo their tnvn responsibilities, and 
saw considerable possibilities for improvement of practices in their own 
programs in the "show and tell" sessions of this conference. They re- 
quested that some of these presentations be repeated so more of the 
members of their group could hear about these models. This was ar- 
ranged for them. 
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Trend JYo/L'ct RiT^t'scmativcs (Joe Kodriiiiie/ reporting) 

This group. like (lie l.TDA Uui;il-lirh;iii proiiniin iiroup, attended ses- 
siiMis of this conference as part ot a conference of I rend project direc- 
tors. They reported that they were impressed witli the enipiiasis on needs 
assessment and education taikired to indi\iihial cliild needs determined 
by appropriate assessment procedures. They expressed strong suppiut of 
tlie neeil to integrate actii>n that this conlereiice recoiuuiended. 'Ihey 
seemed pleased at the special education ihrections heinu recoiniuended. 

hvscfUirs (In Hip 

1 his group was asked h> discuss dissemination problems. Tiiere was dis- 
cussion of how disseminaiion could he enhanced. I niphasis was placed 
on publication and provision of technical assistance teams for programs 
wanting to improve their peMoiinance. Presenters felt that the discus- 
sions folK>uing their presentations indicated ability of listeners to iden- 
til\ their own problems but did not seem to indicate that the>- saw as 
nmch answer to their problems in the nuidcls the presenters were describ- 
ing as the presenters thought was there. They wondered why the rele- 
vance w:is not nu>re apparent. Was it inadei]uac\' in their presentation 
methoils' W'a*^ there a sulTicient difference in the way finuling of a 
"project" and tunduig of a ongoing sen'ice s\ stem occurs so translation 
to broader practice is too difrlcult'/ If the latter, should hK)ck grants to 
(ireat Cities programs for handicapped children, with minimal strings 
attached, be encouraged to enal^le the kind of t'reer operating conditions 
avadable to a special project'.' 

In the general discussion following small group discussions conuuents 
were made that were relevant to action t'ollow-up to this conterence, 
Ortnuin noieii that Sli.A nu)vement lo a program approval basis t'or grant- 
ing of funds (e.g. I:.Sl-.\ I'itle VI and new practices described by SliA 
representatives tiom Minnesota and Te.\as) pros'ides a precedent t'or 
block funding. R. Johnson pointed out that .switching to block tunding 
to enable the knuls of nu)ilifications in practice roconunended here 
would leijuire technical assistance to Great Cities administrators rcspiuisi- 
hle for leading the actiiui. Ra\' Simches pinpointed Jh.ree outstanding 
problem areas in institutioiuil adoption of new practices: 

I. The c<)fijiisit)n that attends transplanting to new settings the 
fimlings of existing pr(^grams which have proved successful in their 
own particular settings. The Great Cities have the longest standing 
special education programs because, in the nuiin, public schoc)l special 
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education pniiiijiiis started I'irst in the cities. Substantial categorical 
programs exist tiiat nnist he replaced oi signilicantly modified before 
the new model can take hold. School s\ stcnis lack funds to support 
the planning, statY devolopnwMit. facilities veuu)deUng, etc., which in- 
stallatiui. ot' new practices asnailN" requires, *\Scliool nuisl keep" while 
transition tjkcs place since attendance and senice are f)oth manda- 
tory. 

2. There nuist be firm, dependable udvocucy for tlie change, full 
conuuitment to it at the district si'perintendent level. 

There nnjst i)e a feeling <)( (nanrship on the part of those who 
must implement the new practices. They do not feel real ownership 
until and unless they have been involved in planning and developing 
the idea. Ihuugh presenters ma\' feel tnistrated at the nu)nicnt be- 
cause listeners do iu)t seem U) entluisiasticalK' enfnrace the road map 
the presenters have developed out of their \ ears of mistakes and suc- 
cesses, they should take heart. "lime ma\* reveal that ideas they pre- 
sented were being "tried on lor si/e** hy the listener and nuiy yet be 
usetul guides in developing field practice in otlier sellings. 



There seemed to be consensus that the parties who have governance 
authority nuist plan and w-nrk together if improved, integrated service is 
to be the end result. The best \va\' to prt)nu)te this discussion ma\' be 
through regional ,'ind state planning meetings. Development of different 
wa}'s of allocating funds and evaluating outcomes is essential in all 
aspects. There also see/ned to be Lonsensus of need for significant nunhti- 
catioiis in tunding practices which go beyond just more financial support. 
DeveK)pment funds are needed by agencies to enable the transition from 
conventional practices to new wa\ s of serving. 



Discussion Summary 




LABELING AND MINORITY GROUPS 
AN ISSUE 
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In r>54 tlic I'liitcd St;itcs Siipivino Court in the case o( I^rown \, Hoard 
oj I:\liicatioii of lopcku, Kansas^ loiiiul tlial in llie field of public educa- 
tioii tlk' tk>ctiinc ''sopaiato ImU equal** was unconstiluliotuil and deprived 
(ho separated group of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
tlie rourteenth Anieiuiinent. I his decision was based upon tlie premise 
that a system \i\ which students are soparutod by race lends to liave a 
detrimental olYect upon the black cliildren wlieroin a sense of inferiorits' 
is dent>ted by the separation affecting tlie motivation of tlie students to 
loam, Sucli segrogati'.>n . it was fell, retards the educational and mental 
development ol' black children and deprives them ol*sonie of the benefits 
tiic> would receive in a racially integrated school system. /irouv/ initiated 
an end lo the dual s> stem of euucation for black arid white children in 
the linited States. 

Since I^>54 the country has progressed in the desegregation of its 
schools, particularly in the South, to the extent that the pupil population 
ami the staff ot' the school includes members of all ethnic groups served 
In" tlieir school district. In court decisions «ince 1^)(*>S educators have 
been charged with an alTirmati\'e duty to eiul desegregation and lo do so 
prior to litigation effojts. in el'fect to etui it "now/* While response to 
this charge by the courts has been varied and in some cases defiant of 
specific court orders, the overall effect of the desegiegation decisions of 
(ireen} Alexander,-^ Swann,"^ and now Keyes^ has been to provide, a 
catalyst t\>r change in the eilucational process. The doors were opened 
tor new ways to focus on human values, attitudes, and resources within 
the schools basetl upon (he changing composition ofthestudeiU pcjpula- 
tion. As (he schools niove lowaid desegregation, the heterogeneous mix- 
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ture of pupils in tlie scliools presents administrators, teacliers. school 
board members, curriculum experts. amJ otiiers \vi*h an opportunity to 
examine current educational policies and practices in order to determine 
how well they meet the needs of the pupils served by the schools. 

It has been recogni/ed that merely ;ilt;iining a multiracial composition 
within a school is not sufficient to eliminate racial isolation. A mix 
within each classroom is necessary to eliminate the deleterious effects of 
racial isolation. Movement along the continuum from segregation to de- 
segregation to integration can only become reality when students of all 
racial, cultural, and sociul class backgrounds are free to learn in an atmo- 
sphere devoid of invidious group distinctions and barriers. Integration as 
distinct from mere physical desegregation aims at achieving equality of 
access to the opportunities and benefits of society, both immediately and 
in the long run. 

School segregation within schools has occurred in many wa\ s. from 
blatant violation of the spirit of desegregation orders creating alNblack 
classroonis within nominally desegregated schools to that which is pro- 
duced by the administrative device of "tracking'' and homogeneous 
"ability" grouping. Although no evidence proves th:it tracking improves 
either the quality of instruction or ach;evement. there is compelling evi- 
dence that the creation of racially identitlable classrooms has grave nega- 
tive consequences/' 

Despite the fact that there is little research to support ability grouping 
in terms of minority group children, the beUef still persists that separal- 
ing students into discrete categories by.scd on "achievement scores" re- 
suits in better education. There is. however, a basic phih^sophical ques- 
tion that still needs to be answered. The question is: just what exactly is 
the purpose of school? 

.School has been dcfmcd as '^preparation for life." Life in the real 
world primarily involves human interaction and the understanding of 
interpersonal relationships. The question is: how far docs the school go 
in fostering such "humanisnr"? Since humanism is not as easily mea- 
sured as social studies or arithmetic, it tends not to become explicit in 
terms of school curriculum or structure; instead by ability grouping or 
tracking or labeling we tend by the nature of the process to prepare 
students to become part of the outgroup. The problem learner often 
develops ways to circumvent the system instead (if seeking opportunities 
to hnprovc the system and become a part ul' it. 

In the court case of ilohson v. Hansen,'^ Judge J. Skclley Wright dealt 
with this whole problem of the track system. He recogni/.ed that the sum 
result of the system was such to deprive the poor and a majority of the 
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Negro students in the District ot" (\iliniibiu ot' tiicir constitutional right to 
equul educutioiiul oppnitiiniiies. Ability urouping is hy definition u clus- 
sitlcutioii intended to discriminate Jinong students, tlie basis of that 
discrimination being a student^ capacity Iv) learn. Tlie complaint in tills 
case was that the practice as administered in the District of Columbia 
public schools liad become a s\ stem of discrimination founded on socio- 
ecomunic and racial status ratiiei than on ability. In addition to the 
inability ot' students to be removed t'rom this systen^ (for over ^)0/' of the 
students, the assignments were permanent), tlierc was a distinct lack of 
adequate remedial and compensatt)r\' education programs I'or students 
left in the lower tracks because of cultural handicaps. 

The evidence in this case sho'^ed that the method by which track 
assignments were made depended essentially on standardi/^ed aptitude 
tests, standardized to uhite-niiddle classed norms tlial were inappropriate 
t\)r use with a large segment o( the student body, producing inaccurate 
auil misleading tests scores when given to lower class and Negro students. 
Accordingly, the track system amounted to an unlawtul discrimination 
against those students whose educational opportunities were being lim- 
ited on the cnuueuus assun\ption t!iat ihcy weie capable of acceplii^g no 
more. As such, the track s\ stem was simply abolished because it discrim- 
inated against the disadvantaged child, particularly the Negro, 1 his ruling 
has since been reinforced b\- additional litigation as was stressed by V:\u\ 
Dimond. a staff attorne\ at the llairard Center Un l.aw and Lducation, 
wlien lie wrote: 

Wherever classification lias tiu* effect of s\ siemacically and dispro- 
porlionately singling out a n)inority group of a particular race or 
national origin for exclusitui, placement in special education class 
or the bottom tracks, it may be a "suspect classification,'' or a 
violation of Title VI of the l^)M Civil Rights Act, . . , Moreover, if 
substantially racially disproportionate school assignments are pro- 
hibited by state regulatii>n ... the resulting racial classifications are 
simply unlawful.'"^ 

l! can be seen that where students are placed in special education 
classes by means which result in "black" special education classes, that 
not only can the educational process be suspect, but there in fact may 
exist an illegal situation. In winking in the area o( desegregation, one is 
ol'ten confronted with the situati(M) i^f a "desegregated" school in which 
most, if not all of its special education students are black, lulucatituially 
speaking, assignment to special education tracks o\'{cn places a stigma of 
inferiority on the child (similar to that condition created by the dual 
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sclioul N\ slcnulL'chirod uiuoiistitutiwiiul in/^/v>u7M :i;nJ results in a lower 
clutikc ol receiving .i high stiioi*! Jiplonui uhieh has a liigli value in our 
culture. Many white parenh often a\oiii senditu: their children into spe- 
cial education programs when U appears that IMack children predominate 
in those classes because ot'lhe stigma t)t" int"enor"i\ thai luis been credited. 

In ,S7t'u'j/7 V. Phillips^ in Massacliusells allegations oi racial discrimi- 
nation l^ised on dispropt^rtionate assignnienlN ot' hLick children, language 
dilTiculties. test bias, inadequacy ot" ev;ihuilion and scliool testers, and 
other piocedural rights were made. A t"eder;tl judge contended that such 
assignments coiisiiiuled sligniati/ation oT the child b\ public autliorit\ 
winch under previous rulings had re(|uired a prior hearing. ConseijuentK". 
new statev\ide regulations tor placement i^l" allegedl\ retarded children 
were adopted calling lor a t'ull prior evaluation, the elimination ol" the use 
ot" lahcl.s iiisoiar as jn^ssible. integralit)n into regular classrooms insofar as 
possible . and an apj^ropriale publicl> supported program ot educalion tor 
all children. 

In Lanv /'. v. Rilcs^^^ it was ruled that black suidenls may no longer 
be placed in Cahrornia classes tor the **educable menlall\- retarded'' on 
the basis ot' l.l,). tests ihal lead to racial imbalance in the composition of 
those classes. Regarding this court case, it is important to note the role 
that uas pla\ed b\ an educator in bringing about the above decisKMi as 
well as other sweeping changes in the special education programs in 
Calirornia. 

Sociologist .lane K. Mercer lor ^evelal \eais has studied how scliools. 
medical agencies, and communit\ organi/ations label persons mentally 
retarded. Dr. Mercer, present 1\- the director of a ledcralK' lunded re- 
search program ( Program Research in Integrated Mulli-Litlinic Education) 
at the l'niversil> ol" C alitoinia at Riverside, has directed a study ot nien- 
tal retardation in Riverside lor the past ten years, recently linking it with 
Nludies ot" school desegregation and integration. She now heads up a 
pioject to slaiidardi/e the indi\idiial l.(,). test Used in the San I rancisco 
I nil'ied School District on urb.m black and Spanish-surname students, 
.An examination ot the schools in Calit'ornia revealed tour and a hull" 
times more retarded C liicano children and two limes more black children 
than chance Wiuild have Lln tated. but onl\ hall asmaiU' Auiilo children. 
Ihis is a nationwide prol^lem involving Puerto Ricjus in New York. 
( hicanos in the West, and blacks nearh ever\ \\ here. Dr. Mercer looked at 
the delinitiJMi of mental relardation as Llet'ineLl the American .Associa- 
tM>n on Mental Deficiency I A AMD), wliicli said tliat mental retardation 
waN 'Nubaverage general intellectual runctioniiig ... associated with 
iiupainiiLMit in adaplive bclia\ior.** aiul she fouiul tluit tew. it" any agen- 
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cies Ijjd i)ie:isiironu*/its jjjptivv lx'h:i\ ior . j pivrctjuisitc for iuhediii: 
niLMUally aMnrdeu children js dctnu J by A A Ml). Another nhsciTalion 
Lontlrmed hy stutistics w:is thut 1.0. tests :nv culturc spcciric and there- 
tore biased. In the study when tiiey controlled for social hackuroiuuls ot' 
the children, there were no diflVrcnces in the avera^ie inte!Hi:ence he- 
tvveen tlie Aniilos and the hiaeks. or between the Ani'Ios ami the (')iica- 
nos. Dr. Mercer proposes a more innuane diagnostic j^ro»:rain, a s> stem ol^ 
a phirjiistic assessment that vvonid be appropriate for inteerated muhi- 
etiinic schools. This system inchides a ine;isure of the child's adaptive 
behavior and role perlormances in nonacademic settings (Adaptive He- 
havior Inventory for Children) and :i measure of the child's health history 
and impainuents (Health History and Impairment inveiUor>' ). The social- 
ization milieu of tlie eluld is to be njeasured {Socio-Cultural Modalit\' 
index), and this inforniatinn is used to develop a nuilliiile t"raine\V(M"k for 
interpretini^ the nieasnrlni: o/' -i particular set of scores. l-inall>'. individujl 
ci)i:nitivc skills would be me.isured. Vhi-^ s\steni seues to differentiate 
between progiu)sis (of which the I.Q. Is capable) and diagnosis (which has 
been ignored to a large extent after the prognosis has been made). 

What IS iinporlani .'jboiM PRlMi; and Jane Mercer Is the impact the\' 
have had upon the state of California through the courts (as in La try P. v. 
Riles): the legislattu-e where \arious measures have been passed to equal- 
ize the oppt^rtunity of black, brown, and Aiiglo chihireu within that 
scliool s\steni. and in the schools \\here regular teachers now are being 
confronted witii students nt" dit'lerent elluilc groups now being put back 
inti^ the regular classrooms in the quest to seek true qnalit\ integrated 
education. 

Dr. Mercer is quite C(mcerned with the etVect her research has had 
since she is afraid that she may have done tlu^se disadvantaged children a 
great disservice. She is a great ))eliever in preparing lor chafige as well as 
identitying change strategies. In this particular case Dr. Mercer fears that 
leaciiers of regular classrnnuis are unprepared to handle the intlux ol" 
special education children hack into the mainstream of public education 
especially' in terms of the teacher's abilities to go beyond prognosis and 
actually diagnose (or the individual needs of the pupils involved. It would 
seem that if the programs described in this nuinograph were to reach the 
public school.s. jnan\' of lier fears would be dispelled, and (he process 
would be initialed s(^ that the progress trom desegregation to integratiiui 
wouM be such (liat the schools could provide culturally and structurally 
integrated learning environments for students of all racial and cultural 
backgrounds and special education would mit become the method by 
which segregation is maintained within the schools. 
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It the in>a!s i)t niultiraLijlisiiK intcLiratioii . and cultiinil pluralism arc ti> 
he riilltlllcd ill the puhhc schools, it must he iiiMired that pn'uirit> tinuip 
people have an equal opp(»itU!iit\ to acquire skills that will enable them 
to compete successl"ull> with members ol'the dominant i:roiip and toster 
attitudes that lead to positive iuteractiuns between nienibers ot" hiUh 
tiroups. 

In instances where special education students have been denied educa- 
tion in the public schools, more and more cases are reachinii the courts, 
tile most proiuinenl ot which \\as i\'nnsylvunfj Ass<Hiuti()n for RciurJct^ 
Oiikhvn v. CoffiffUffiwrulih of Pcmisylvufiiu^^^ which brought suit on 
behall" ot" the retarded in !'enns\ Kaiiia. In sum. this action declared tliat 
all chikiien are entitled to the lull benefit ot' a qualit\ educatit)n. As a 
result numy seriiuisl\ handicapped children have been enrolled and pro- 
grammed in tlic public schools. In A//7/s- v. liihnxl i\( KdUi atioi\ oj tfw 
Disinci of C\>linnhhi,^' the Court of Appeals declared that: " 1 lie Dis- 
trict ot' ('oluiiibi:i shall provide tt) each child of school auc a free and 
suitable publicl\ supported education reiiardless of the decree of the 
child's mental. ph\sical or emotional disabilits or impairment.'* liduca- 
lion as we envision it toda\" will not continue to exist unless it ix'comcs 
responsive to the present critical needs of a clianging societ\ . 

I he maior leual decisions discussed that have come about over the 
past decade are begin nini: to alter perceptively in man\ arenas, of the 
count, y some of the cherished beliefs which are still the basis i»f our 
educational s\ stem the belief, for example, in the almost infallible na- 
ture ot' tests as a means of groupiiiL: children, labeliuii children, and as 
predictors ot' behavior. All too ot'ten the\- become self-tulfilling prophe- 
cies since untortunatel\ expectation is soniethng we talk about but in 
reality have little control over where teacher ai,d child are concerned. 
.Another entrenched belief is that without a label we will not know what 
\o do with the child. 'I he problem is that wc have too nian\' labels t'or the 
same things biif uoi enougli answers. IVriiaps we are not asking tiie right 
c|ueslions. I liis is especiall\ true ot" the classroom teacher, who has been 
conditioned in man>' cases to take the eas\" wa\' out. If I cannot leach 
him. then we can label him and get him into a special education class: 
then we will not have to worr\' about him and perhaps our collective 
conscience will be assuaged. 

Teacher education is faced with the prol'ilem ot' sei-ving children in 
diverse educational settings. The concept ot" accountability is predicated 
upon the fact that teacher trainers at all levels will ac(|uire the special 
skills necessar\" to prepare teachers to teach in these diverse settings. The 
need exists to accelerate the motierni/ation of teacher training at the 
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university level ami Id toninuuiicatc such changes to regular educators on 
tlie job through inscrvice training permeating every aspect of stalT devel- 
opment programs. ^ 

I'or educatiiMi to become a viable response to the needs of society, the 
personnel involved in the cxten.sion programs and those participating in 
the needs assessment {)( local areas must have the expertise to develop 
comprehensive educational programs and to upgrade the skills of the 
regular classroom teacher. Traming programs nuist be child centered, 
humanistic, individuali/ed, and task oriented. leachers must become 
skilled at needs assessment and in the application of the methodology 
necessary to select, develop, and evaluate sequential educational curric- 
ula. Training should give the regular classroom teacher, who is often 
''material btnuid," the knowledge and skills to implement individualized 
instructional programs lor all children. The regular teachers nuist learn to 
evaluate children's educational needs not only in terms of the classroom 
setting but in terms of the cultural, geographic, and so.cioeconomic com- 
position of the community as well. 

The Tul fill men t of these ()bieclives cannot be accomj/jshed in segre- 
gated schools i)\ in solely segregated classrooms, but can he facilitated in 
integrated schools b\- ethjcators workirig at cha/ige in school policies and 
practices. 
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Si:c i ION I! 



STATE AND LOC AL LDUCAl lONAL AGENCY PROJECTS 
AND COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



Si'i'tit^n II is an livcnicw of pnf/cctK cssi'niiiilly involving statu and local 
Ciliu atii^n ai^cndcs ami their coo/Hrativi' activities with local unii cnities. 
WjricJ examples arc presented to provide ihc reader with a selection of 
alternative tnctliods for providini^ special education services in different 
settini:s. 

Ihc M;ir>l;nul 'DcMi!!) lor .1 Conlinuuni of Special luiucution ScA'ices 
a\k\ Irani ill:: \1»kU'N'* nH'ciN ihc ^lat^ an oiL:ani/atit)fKiI scliLMiia tor serv- 
ing! nu'icaNcd juHubevs ot' cluUlicn witli lui'idicappiug conditions. The 
entire conccpi o\ ilic Contiiuinni is hascT.1 nn; (I) providing nu)rc ade- 
(pialc sen Icon In a greater iiunil'»er of handicapped children: {2) increas- 
ing the ntnnbcr oi children maintained in ihe mainstream of education: 
(,>) ilecreasing the number of children releualed lo selt'-contained classes: 
and (4) preventing serious learning problems through early identification 
and remediation. Implementation of a master phase of the (\intinuum. 
the training ol' regular classroom toacliers. ancillaiA personnel, and par- 
ents, has been accom[ilished b\' a t\vo-\ear I:IM)A pilot project. The 
project has locused on increasing the competencies of teachers. ancillar\' 
peisonnel, and parents in working with handicapped children. I:\pansiun 
of specil'ic training aspects ot" the Continuum ami liPDA project will he 
etTecIcd through an instructional television (ITV) project which will 
otTer introductorx* preparation tu regular classroom teachers and special 
educators in the observation, identification, and management of children 
(K-,>) with mild to moderate learning problems. 

The Portland Public .Sc1uh)I ''Prescriptive liilucation Progranf 1\1M)A 
Project, P)(>^>-P)72 escribes the third \'ear of a tliree-\'car project, 
with particular emphasis on the program's rationale and methodology 
for developing close working relationships between comnu.mitN" and 
school persiMHiel. The background of the program is discussed, as 
well as some of iis elTect on I lie involved scliools and on the school 
district. 

l)urmg tiie period under consideration, program personnel worked 
with a griuip of parents and teachers in a two-week summer workshi>p 
and subseijuent sessions during the school year. This program led to the 
development of onj^oing joint efforts to impii>ve instruction and lo dis- 
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continue sourcgation of cluklrcii (aLVordiiii; to jj^c. achiovcniciit. or 
ucgrcc or type of '*c\ccptii)iKi!ity'' ) and lias contributed to tlic school 
district's growing interest in participation In' parents in tiie planning of 
scliool programs. 

^'Hast Cleveland Programs t\u I'rhan Hdiicational Kedevelopment 
Through Self Direction.*" A psyclioligist once described 1-ast Cleveland as 
a special education s\ stein where the "normal child sluiuld be referred 
for special classes." in the four \ ears that have passed since thai state- 
ment was made, oxer 70'? of the system's educators have been invobed 
in teacher rctruifiifig conducted in the school district under the auspices 
of four universities. New programs from preschool to grade 12 have 
markedly changed the pattern of learning of its pupils. 

Pupil adjustment. mv)tivation. and achievement attest to the potential 
of the Fast Cleveland educational nuuieh The principles upon which this 
model evolved are presented along with discussioti rehiting to the prob- 
lems inxulved v\ith plannnig. implementation, and cooperation between 
a school >ystem ami iimverMtw 

"Implcmentalion of the Houston iMa:i Retraining Regular Classro»;in 
Teachers to Work with Handicapped Children within the Regular ( lass- 
room Setting.** A core of master teachers are being trained in Ihree 
demonstration training centers. 1 hese Teacher Development Centers 
(TOO are in the process of developing operational designs that will 
denu)nstrate the efficac> of programming for the handicapped in the 
regular program th.rougli the individuali/alion of the instructional process 
and the utilization ol' Tl)C*s differentiated staffing concepts tor special 
education support personnel. 

Regular clas.sroom teachers, special education teachers, jiarcnts. and 
leadership personnel are presented with the lunnan. technical, and con- 
ceptual skills and strategies necessar\ for integrating and maintaining 
handicapped children in the regular classroom. The actjuisition of these 
teaching skills and strategies will be facilitated in' the oppor turn ties lo 
obserx'e classrt)om moiJels. rehearse teaching skiHs thiring simulation exer- 
cises, and receive inunediate feedback concerning upproximations to 
training i)bieclives alTorded In' (he '! 1X'\ nu)dular curriculum. 

During the next four \ ears. teams from each iW* the 170 elemeiUaiy 
and 70 secC)ndar\' schools in the Houston Independent .School District 
will rotate through the training center for t\\\). five working-da\' inter- 
vals. By the end of the M)72-7.> academic \ ear. six legular classroom 
teachers in S5 schools ami M)> special education teachers will be prcwid- 
ing their school faculties with the instructional models necessary f\»r the 
success of the handicapped child in the mainstreaui of I louston*s educa- 
tion programs. 
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Con^nuiiMty invol\cnu'nt :ind oru;ini/ation \\'\\\ he iiiuruntccd by 
cstabliNlniiu scibitivc Lhiimicls ot input t\>i inJividiul pjtlmU.-^. comnuinit\- 
agLMicics. ;nid uctlvc paiLMit;il ussocialioiis. 

The llarri.st>n-l nivcrsitN- Cooperative Resource Center was eslahlislied 
as a itMHl elTort of the I'niversity o{ Minnesota nepjitnient ol' Special 
|-ducatu>n ;iiid the Miniieapohs i*uhlic Schools. The Center is iocjied in a 
Minneapi^iis cleinentar\" school and scacs [wo nujor pnrposes. The t'irst 
purpose is tiie development ot' an etTective model t'ov the delivery of 
special education services to [-MR children who are placed in regular 
classes. Ihe Harrison Center sene.s as the protol)'pe resource nuulel lor 
elementary schools tlirouuhoul the cit \ . 

With the occurrence ol' such changes in ser\ ice delivers' tor lAtR 
children within local school prourams, concomitant chances in teacher 
training are necess;n\ . llie Harrison Center also senes as a university 
practicum statitMi tor prospective snecial education teachers. The student 
teaching experience is hased on the prescriptive teaching model and 
includes technK|ues for diagnosis, evaluation, consultation, and remedial 
instructit)!!. 

"The I niversitN" ot' Wisconsin-Madison Puhlic ,Schools training, service, 
and program development project tor severel>- handicapped children." 
IVrhaps the two iwosl salient characteristics of this teacher preparation 
program concerned with handicapped students are the intensive and re- 
ciprocal involvement witli Ihe Madison l^uhiic Sclu>ols and other local 
agencies ottering senices to handicapped students and the empirical (i.e., 
direct measurement and heliavioristic task analysis) orientatit)n of the 
university trainers involved. 

This presentation is divided into three parts; 

(1) Stniclure. as.sumptions, and practical operations of a teacher 
training nuulel for severely handicapped students curiently in opera- 
tion at the I'niversity of Wisconsin-Madison Public Schools. 

{2) lnl\)rmation pertaining to the role of public schools in pre- and 
in-seiA'ice training, public school-universit\' relationships, and the ne- 
cessities tor and practicalities of approximating the development of 
competeiic> based instructional programs. 

{?*) !*,xampies of instructional pr(\grams that have been et'fectively 
implemented in a public school program for severely handicapped 
suklents. 

A .M()|)t I ■ The IVweh^pment Centers for Handicapped Minors in The 
California i*ublic .Sch(H>ls. If we accept the right to an education of 
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c\cr\" c!ii!d or tlie zero ivjL'Ltion philosophy for special cducatioiK js has 
been specified in tiie receiil kindinaik court decision, the Devek)pnient 
Center for Handicapped Minor^: will become an important part, in the 
continuum of special education services in the state. 
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THE MARYLAND DESIGN FOR A CONTINUUM 
OF SPEC lAL EDUC ATION SERVICES 



st.\nli:yi.mopsik 

Oh f nil 1 10 lor, ( )fthv of Spec 'ial lull tea tit m 
Mijiylaihi State Dqhirtnu'nr of l:\lnea ti()fi 
and 

\X\ \ ANNl- lli:SSlON 



Direetor, Sf>eeiul l:Jucati<fn ITV Projeet 
Mar via n J State Dqmrtfnefjt of lidueation 



Ilk* Marylaiul State DcpartinLMil of liducation Iijn ciesigncd an t)rgani/a- 
tiunal pattern tliroiiiili \{s Dcsii^ni for u Continuum af Special h'llueation 
Sen-ices (Cnntiiiuuni ) Tor NCrvinu increased mini hers of Liiildren with 
liandieappini! conditiuns. Tlie entire concept of the Continuum is hased 
on; ( I I providing more adequate seivices to a greater nuniher of Iiandi- 
capped children: {1) increasinti tiie number of children maintained in tlie 
mainslreaui of edticaiion; (3) decreasing the luimber of children relegated 
to >eIf-contained classes: and (4) preventing serious learning problems 
tl' rough early identification and remc(iiatit)n. 

Implementation of the Continuum concept has occurred through a 
two-year pilot study and training models which have t'ormed the Conti- 
nuiim'> major components. These training programs, described in later 
sections, are: 

iulucatioii (*rofessions Development Act (liPDA), "The Training of 
Rei'ular lulucators, Parents and Ancillary Personnel to Work with Handi- 
capped Children'^ Mar\'land Training and Development Center: and Spe- 
cial liducation Instructional Television l^x^ject. ** Teaching Children with 
Special Needs/' 



I he Coulinuuni J«^sigii consists of seven programs of educational ser- 
vices, five of which are u) the public school framework, one in nonpublic 
special da> classes and luuue-liospital teacliing programs, and one in resi- 
dential settings. AH programs focus on the child's learning strengths 
rather than weaknesses, and throughout emphasis is placed on prevention 
ot leal mng liandicaps. 

I'luh'f flic ("oiitinuum. tfie e\ccp(ionai cliifd can receive whatever 
specialt/ed NCiAice he neetis while ri't.iinint: affiliation with the regular 
classroiMi). excepl fnr those whose learniniz problems are so severe that 
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they cannot benefit trom regular classinoni instruction anU. thererorc. 
need the services designed for tlie seirH.'ontaiiied classroom or nonpublic 
school placement. The Continuum not only provides a more tlexible 
organi/ation to meet varying needs, but also allows tor movement along 
the continuum. For example, as the prograni identifies as well as remedi- 
ates a child's learning difficult ies. lie can nu)ve along the continuum to a 
program providing less supportive services and more identification with 
children in the regular school classes. Not onl\- is this phm beneficial to 
the child, but it reduces the fiiumcial cost of his education. 

To inipleniciit this plaiu a (WD-year pilot study was undertaken in 
which introduced the Continuum in four local education agencies 
(LI: As) in the state. I-inir experimental and four control schools were 
selected in the LI: As that represented the demographic spectrum of ur- 
ban, suburban, fast growing, and rural found in the Mar\'land public 
school population. 

The programs of senices initiated in the pilot study and retained 
Hinder the Continuum's expansion are described below: 

QmsiiUant Services 

Prevention. t.\irl\' iilentificatioii. and inten'ention of aciual or poten- 
tial problems that nui\' interfere with learning and adjustment are ihe 
primary objectives ot' this program. Ps\'chologists. pupil personnel wi)rk- 
ers. nurses, and guidance counselors provide consultative sen'ices to par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils before the problem becomes a major handicap. 

h-o^rain J I 

Dia^}iostic Prcscripfivc Scni'ccs 

Children exhibiting a learning problem are referred to the diagnostic 
prescriptive teacher tor an educational assessment, An educational pve- 
.scription is developed based on the child's learning profile ami appropri- 
ate placement is Jelermineil in cooperation with other professionals. The 
diagm^slic prescriptive teacher interprets the learning profile, suggests 
methodology, prepares and demonstrates materials tt) be useil in the 
reniedial process, and provides contimious follow-up and supportive 
services. 

I^o^runi in 
Ithwniut Services 

included in this program are group and individual services provided to 
children by itinerant specialist^;. While they remain in the regular class- 
room to receive the bulk of iheir eilucatiofi with the rest of their peers, 
those children witli visual handicaps, speech, hearing, or language impair- 
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mom> ina\ rcx"Ojvc services s\wU ,\s spocuil iiiNtructitMi. tliorapy, and cium- 
seliiiii. Ilie ilinei jin ^pcclall^l serves is a cDiisullaiit to llie teaeliers in 
other C\nUinmnn pri>grams and demonstrates appropriate materials and 
teelmiques used in wi^rkini: witli eliildren havinii vision, speoeli, liearing* 
i^r language iiandieaps. 

Pnti^runi / I' 

( \u}peraii\\' Scn'iccs 

The ehild assigned to a resource room spends part of the school day in 
the resource room receiving special tutorial assistance and the remainder 
ot' the day in the regular classroom. He remains on this scliedule until the 
problem is niinimi/ed and lie is returned full-time to the rCiiular class- 
room, ir progress is not evident, the ciiild is referred back ti» the diag- 
nostic prescriptive teaching proiiram (Program 11 ) lor reevaluation. 

Special Clusa Scniccs 

Special 1-ducaiion classes in the public schools. 
Proi^rani I' J 

X(m(uhlic Special Day C/usses 

NotJpiiblic special da\' classes and liome-liospital teaciiing programs. 

ho^runi I II 
Reside f 1 1 iai Sen 'k es 

The three Contiiunnn programs V through VII provide for educational 
programs and services for severely handicapped children who require 
major iiiodit1caiii'>ns in curriculum which cannot be accommodated for 
even a portion of the day in the regular classroom. 



Keimbursemcnt per school depends upon (he number of pupils re- 
ceivini! services under ifhe ContiiHUun. The funding forfuula is as follows: 



IhnJini^ 



Minmuini ami Muxi- 
nuiffi Xuftiher of 
diildren to he Served 



Dollar 

Alii H UliOtl 



Possible Total 
Reinihursenient 



Pfoirram I 
Pro^ran\ II 
Progran) 111 
Proinan] IV 
Program V 



40-,SO 
40-S() 
20-30 

iU 



S 150 



370 
150 
740 
1 .000 



S 6.000 
15.000 
3.000 
15. 000 
10.000 



Total I'ossible keimlnirsefnent 



^5M.000 
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Training 



Training for tiie sixteen teaciicrs added to (\)ntiniium oxperinionljl 
schools under Programs II and IV has been ilirough extended several- 
phase worksliops enipiiasi/iiig diagnostic prescriptive teaching. 

Tlie Continuum pilot program has represented tlie addition o! two 
special education teaciiers and two instructive aides to a school's K-,> 
teaching statY. One teacher works with children individually to diagnose 
their learning problems while the other works w itii small groups ol\-hii- 
dren whi) spend the rest of their day in the regular classroom. 

Pilot Snuly Results 

Results of the pilot study in the four experimental schools in four 
LHAs has shown; ( 1) Overall acceptance of the Coutiiuium program by 
school persoiuiol: {!) I he delivery of more services to Continuum pupils 
than to tlieir ciwitrol school counterparts: (3) Services provided to twice 
as many pupils in experimental as in control schools: (4) Significant 
tlifferences in achievement in onl\ one of the four experimental schools. 

Continuu m }\.\punsi(>n - / 9 72 

The (\uitimuun program in i')72 has been expanded to include 22 
schools in mne LI!. As with 44' ; of ihe K-3 population now receiving 
senices. The Continuum personnel trained totals 2()S, 



Implementing an imiovativc program such as the Continuum i!^ the 
public schools requires the understanding and cooperation of the pareiUs. 
teachers, administrators, and ancillaiy personnel, A special project 
funded under I-1M)A. "The Training of Regular liducators. Parents and 
Ancillary Personnel to Work with Handicapped Children/* is aimed at 
providing these persons with the addititmal training necessary to function 
within this pilot program. 

The l:IM)A project has three popuhitions for which training is being 
provided. These include: regular classroom teachers. ancillar\' personnel, 
and parents. Although each population is an independent entity, all par- 
ticipants arc concerned with providing a maxinnin) amount of a.ssisiance 
to the children exhibitinl^ learning problems in the classroom. 

Objectives for regular classroom teachers (K-4) are designed to help 
them: 

(a) Hecomo familiar with services provided within the Continuum 
Design. 

(b) Develop positive attitudes towaid haiulicapped chiklren so that 
a child with a mild to moderate condition may be maintained in the 
regular class. 
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<c) ]\*icnu' t lie II ii>le jiul ilic ii»lo ol" othoi si all inonilvMN in tlic 
idoiititkMtiop. ,iiui ioiiK\h;ilu»ii ol\'hiUlroii uitli loaiiiini: prolilciUs. 

id) l iuihle ihc loaclkM to ohsoiAO jiul Klentitj. chiidivii ^^ilh pi)tcn- 
lial Icaniiiii! pmlilonis. 

10) Kcijiicsl supportive soivKOs ulieii the pioI^Ilmh cannot be mot in 
llio iviiular ohisMuoin wiili cMstiiiLi pioiiiaiiis. 

{\) Work oDoporat iu*l\ uitli support i\o and ancillar\ poisonnol in 
dcvclopuuj and utili/inu various roniodiai pi-»uran\s and loaohini: stral- 
oi!ios in tlio roiiular classnH)in>. 

In conituKtion with the ContiniiUMK tho \V\)\ project will also at- 
tempt to Mieasiire the iiimvih in leadini: aehievenient and personal-social 
adjustments js the reiiular peisonnol recei\e Irainiuii and the diaiinostic, 
preseiipti\e and resource personnel provide assistunce to (he children. 

()hjecti\e> lor parents jre dosiinied to help ihoni thriuiiih traininiito: 

(a) Dewlop poNitiu* attitudes to\wud their children with learninu 
disjhihl ICS 

(h) ( reale a positive atniosphete in the home. 

ic) Dou'lop ;tu uiulerNtvindin;j ol learnini: disjhilities, 

(d) Deu'lop an viujronoss ot the Coi^tiiunmi design. 

(e) Develop a williuiiness to [lart icifiate and assist in the proi:r;iin 
lor then" children. 

Objectives tor ancillary personnel are desiiined to help them throuiih 
Iraininii to: 

la) liecome lainiliai vvith and participate in tho soiAieos provided in 
the Cimtimuu]] desiini. 

(b) lVrcei\e and assume the role assiiinod to their respective job 
descriptions. 

7'njffiitii: of Rcindar h'lliu afors a nJ Ancillary Personnel 

1 he in-seiA'ice liaininii for reiiular classroom teachers and ancillary 
peisDunel is conducted in !\u) phases. The rormal coursework consists ol' 
luo u«>i kshop-t\ pe couisov. OniioMiLi traininii is provided throuuh in- 
Norviee meet in ps eon ducted ;it each sebooi duriui: the \ eai. 

I he tvu» tlnou-credil coniscs have been contiaeted to (ieorj:e Washinii- 
lon t niveisit\ and are conducted h\ the stall' of the (ieoiiie Wjshiniiton 
Special I-.duc;ition Department. I he ccnuses luive been dosiiined to reuch 
the (ibjcctives stated above and the coiuses have been adapted to reach 




the pop'.iLitiviii in this piojo*.!. lopi^' awas covoiod Jiimiii this 

coiiisc work .lie. pct'i LMoiip d\ii;iniics. t".iniil> d\ n.l^lic^. *:lnld-in;inaL!o- 
mciil tccliniqikvs. the cdikalioiul inipikMlhni ol aiiLzrosMon lioih ;ktivo 
and pasM\o. tlkMapoiitic milieu in piilili*." ^cllool c!a^^loonl^. lil'o ^paco 
inloi\ k'W nii: tui ^la'.sionni lc:k!kMs. Iv*Iki\ioi nioditic.ition iIicoia' and 
tochnivpios. atliliulL' l!kMap\. loaimni: tlk'or\ . nul llu' nt'od tor a chanijo 
ni ihc r\)U* and luni.lu>n ot piiblK" scliooU. 

Since iIk'm.' arc w oi ks]iop-l\ pe L■oUI^o^. eoiisidciablc pailkipalion is 
ivqunvd In ihc teaclk'is. I he inclhods and locliniquos n^od in ihcso 
couiscs nicludo: Icctiiio. ojicn discussion. donl(^n^t^atiMn loai^'lnnu. anak- 
Ms ot spccitk- case stndks. snmikilioii rolo pki\ in^:. and aiuil\MS ot vidov)- 
tapes o! partk"ipanls' pci I^i niaiko in then rcLznkn chissioonis. 

I ho in-sot\rco (lainini: is done in each oT the t'onr pilot schools and 
deals uith the problems and needs of that |\ntieii!ai school. I hese nieet- 
iiii:s are held uitli the coojieiatioii and atleiulance ot' the piincipal and 
invoKe oihei skit't members in addition to the I IM).\ participants. I he 
meeiini's a<e viesi.:ncd to supplement the com sework. A meet mil: m.i\ 
coiisisi i»l jn open discussion ieLiaidiii|: the prolilenis of inipleinentjtion 
ol the ( oiiiirmum concept, releiial processes. adiiiiiiistrali\e procedures, 
specitic ciiiileiil tnalenal. use ot' iiistiuclnxial mateiials, oraaiii/iiii: tor 
etiectixe cl.issinoui Kachiiii:. oi ihe ditiicull\ ol" pnitini: classroom 
theor\ Milw practkc. ( 011^1111. mts or area specialists are called in when 
leqiiesied. 

Otk* underl\iiiu objective ot tiiis project is \ki develop within each 
school a nucleus o! named [Husonnel who will provide the leadership lo 
deleiniine liainiii;j needs, aiiamie and conduct in-seiMce meetinus. out- 
Inie procedures tor stall nieetint:s, aikl conduct **iii house" evaluation. 
Iliis pioceduie would lecjune the assiumuent of respousilnhty t()i pro- 
;jrain dexelopment. implemenlation . and oniioiiiu evaluation with those 
pefs<)nnel diiectl> nnoKeJ; e.ii.. rcLMilar teachers, diaiinostic prescriptive 
leaciiers. lesource (ejcheis. aiicilkir\ [HUsomiel, special education ie;ich- 
ers. paieiils. jnd .idimiiistiatois w ithin the school. ( his inethml ot' opera- 
tion Would piovide each school with j competent, trained uroup ot per- 
sonnel Irom whkh to draw upon as resource staft each \ ear, tlius creatine: 
a nnillrphei el feet. 

//■<///////.;' of l\uvnis 

Ihe parent -I raining piiase of tlie pioject consists of two parts, ihe 
parents are united lo paiticipate in meetiniis to discuss tlie educational 
ser\kes [Movuled lor children with learniiii: problems, their contribu- 
tions, the ett'ect of the home on the education ol their cliildreii. jiid tiic 
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varieties of pri)hleins tliat may affect ieariiiiig. Whenever possible, con- 
sultants are used to work witii parents on subjects ranging from the 
utili/alion of behavior uiodificatioii in the home to the training in devel- 
opment of perceptual-niotur skills. 

Parents are invited to visit the school lo meet with the ancillary per- 
sonnel who are providing services for their children. They have the op- 
portunit) to view iheir child in his classroom or resource room, talk with 
each of these teachers, and have the child's educational program ex- 
plained by tlie diagnostic/prescriptive teacher. These visits serve to pro- 
vide the parent with ( 1 ) a better understanding of their child's learning 
problem. {!) a knowledge of the services available in the school, and (3) 
material for discussion at the parent meetings. 

These trained parents will act as "anibassador.s" to enlist the support 
of the conuiuinity and aid in disseminating information, in providing 
guidelines for the project, and in helping to develop policies based on the 
needs of the comnumity. 

livahialion 

Appropriate evaluative techniques are being utilized to determine the 
feasibility of implementing these programs throughout the state of Mary- 
land. 

Man land Training and Development Center 

Supportive services are a necessary adjunct to initiating and maintain- 
ing Continuum programs in schools. The Maryland Training and Develop- 
ment Center (MTDC) was established in 1970 to provide instructional 
materials support and the utilization of pedamediists to all Continuum 
schools, "Pedamediists," educators knowledgeable in pedagogy and the 
use of media, are assigned to participating schools to provide expertise in 
diagnostic teaching and resource room activities. 

In 1972 MTDC has expanded its role to ser\'e as the developer and 
implementor of the Continuum program in all schools. In addition 
MTDC has assumed rer,ponsibility for the overall administration of the 
tPDA project. 

Special Education Instructional Television Project 

The determining factor in the type and kind of educational services 
available to children with handicapping conditions in the regular class- 
room, to a great extent, is the number of personnel available to provide 
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llioso sorvicos. In order to ro;kli iiroator numbers of regular educators. 
MSDl-; has developed :\u iustnsetiun;il television UTV) projccU *'Tcaehini: 
(Miildren with Speeial Needs** (Speeial Needs), 

*\Speei:il Needs/* deveh)ped in 1^)70*7) by MSDIfs Division of In- 
structiun. has been prodiued for open eircuit tcleeusl over tlie state's 
piihlie broadejstinp network h> the ))ivision oi Instrnetional relevision. 
I he project lias lieen tiuuled under a special project erant from the 
Bureau o\ Education lor tlie Haiidicapped. I'.S. Office ot" Education, 

I he ''Special Needs** project has l>een desiiined as a viable training 
nhhkl to oHer educators intr(jduclor\' preparation in ilio obsei-vatiun, 
identilication. and nianagonient of children (K-.>) who exhibit mild to 
moderate learnim: hatuhLaps. 

As an adjunct to the Continuum and the IV\).\ Project, '\Special 
Needs** will extend the concept o\ providiiui L-hildrei^ with handicapping 
coiKhiions c]ujlity educational ser\'ices w ithin the maiiKslream of regular 
education to increased mnnber? of educators withni the state. The I'l V 
proK'ct seeks to . 

Assist regular and special educaliMs in developing observational 
.skiiK that uill enable ihem to recogni/e Icuiiing patterns which muy 
indicate actual or potential problems t*or pupils; 

l-.ficotiiage cthicators ti> tocus on learning characleiistics rather 
tluin etiological categories ol' pupils: and 

Otter teachers basic int*t)rmalion on a variety of technitjues, metib 
oils, and [Tivcedures that can be utilized in working in tlic regular 
clasMitoni with pupils who lia\e learning problems. 

"lliis insiructii>nal televisit>n training projcLl consists ol" tour major 
compt>nents in order to provitle essciUial instructional information am! 
Iiaining to educators. I \\csc arc: 

I . I.CihIcrship ( hrfys 

A leadeiship corps of Nolected special antl regular educators has been 
prepared f\\ pi(jiccl consultants to ser\e as instructors to teacher partici- 
pant of the 11 \' series. 

IJf/sinu iionu/ I\/c\i\i(>H Si'rii's A Ti'/cctinsc 

M;ijor elements o\ introdtictoi\ iiU'oinuttion and training lor teacher 
pailicipanls have been incorporalcd into sixteen \ \V telelessoiis. The 
series' tefelessons jiave been retuied on ihe basis (U'lieneral information 
reipiestCv! about le:irning problems b\ a sjinpling o| prinuir\ grade teach- 
ers m Maryland. 
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"SpL'cKil Needs" Ikis hocn ilevclnpcd us ;i Iclccoiiisc wliicli consists oi"; 
sixtCLMi one luill-lHnii iiistnicih>nal tclclcssons. un ;iL\'onipan\ ini: tc;ich- 
cr's mai\ua!. U'!l\^\v•llp yon»<iiKns and related course wuvk. l a*.:h telelesson 
will be telecasi several times eacli week, [■ollow-up seminars will be 
scliediiied ueekK. Dunne these sessions, intormation presented within 
liie lelelessnn will be aiieinented and supplemented. 

3. l\\u lKr Manuals 

Manuals, developed In prv>ieet Lonsuitants m LunjiiiK'lion with tlie 
content ot" each lesson, are I'urnished teacher participants at tiie outset of 
the lelecoiirse. I lie uiamial includes supplementar\- resource information 
such js peitinenl fxickeround material lor each content area, suuuested 
educational sirateiiies .md techniques, instructional materials, prescribed 
readniL's and f^iblioiiraphic referenecs. 

4. i'olhnv-np San n hits 

lo provide the recjuired substantive intormation for all telelessons and 
in all CiMUent areas ol" llie series. I'ollow-up seminars are conducted lor 
teacher participants weekly b\ trained leadersfiip personnel. 

Semnuns are sclieduled at the most appiopriate locations t'or partici- 
[nmts. I hose participaliuL' in the series lor in-senice may receive ToHdw- 
up course work wilhm then- own schools: those participatiniz lor academ- 
K- ciedit ma> altend sennnars at the institution erantinii credit. 

Credit 

Paiticipants enrolled m the telecourse will be eligible lor Maryland 
State Department of I'.ducatiofi in-service credit or academic credit from 
paiticiixitini: colleges and uni\ ersit les. 

llie Inst telecourse has been olYered to approximately 175 teacher 
patlicipants (nut t)t" I I .OOO potential teacher participants in the slate). 

( niitcnf . \tra\ of Tclvlcssnns 

Content areas dealt with iiriell) are: teacher altitude, observation of 
behaxior. leainiui! st\les. behavior problems, oral laiiLiuaue. reading, 
malliemalics. and relerral ser\ices. (leneral descriptions of the sixteen 
teleles^ons apjk'ar below : 

/.< SVf>// / 

/Vt r/cw 

I'leMcws I he series and clearh specifies the pn^blems to be treated in 
the scmcn. 
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Lesson 2 

Teacher Attitude I 

lixpiorcs possible teuchcr biuscs toward diildrcn und bricHv exjniiiics 
those belijviors of children whieii are acceptable or which can be modi- 
fied in order to aid Icarnini:. 

Lessofi ji 

Teacher At tint de I! 

lixaniines briell)' some \va>'S in which teacher behavior posit ivel\' k)x 
nei:ative)\' aHects a child's classroom performance. Selected procedures 
for analy/inj: teacher-child interaction arc introduced. 

Lesson 4 

Ohscrvaiion of Behavior 

l"ocuses on the use of critical obsenation in determining children's 
behavior patterns which intertere with learning and in fi^rnuilating man- 
agcmefU strategies. 

Lesson 5 
Learuin^ Styles 

hocuses on children's use of the sensor\ modalities in learning as well 
as assessment and educational programming for learning strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Lesstni 6 

Behavior D^ohlenis I 

l:\aniines brietly tour kinds of classroom behavior for which short- 
term management techniqiies may be use hi I. 

Lesson 7 

Behavior Problems J J 

r'ocuses briell> on some long-term management techniques which 
may be usef\i! for several kinds of classvov>ni i'Jchaviov. 

Lesstni S 

Oral Recepiive Lan^ta^e 

l-xann'nes certain expressive language problems of children, methods 
of assessing and working w-ith these problems. 

Lesson V 

Oral L'xpressive Lan^^ai^e 

li.xamincs certain expressive language problems of chlidfciu inetliods 
of assessing and working with these problems. 
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Lesson 10 

hi] or f ml Assessment nj UcuJifii: Vroblems 

I'ocuses on those conipouLMUs of the roading process tliat are problem 
areas for many eiiildren and oUers some techniques tor assessing these 
problems. 

Lesson 11 

An Analytic Approach to Reading 

Hxamines brielly some ot" tlie analytic approaches to reading and tb- 
cuses on language experience as one approach which can aid children 
with certain kinds of reading problems. 

Lesson 12 

A Synthetic Approach to Reading 

Focuses on the synthetic approach to reading us one which can aid 
children with certain kinds of reading problems. 

Lesson /.> 

Mathematical l^nhlctfis 

Focuses on specif ic t'undament;«l dinicuilies children may experience 
in learning mathematics and some corrective techniques to be used. 

Lesson 14 

Mathcfnatical Prohlcffis 

l\)cuses on specific I'undamental dilTicuIties children may experience 
in learning mathematics and siMiie corrective techniques to be used. 

Lesson 15 

TIic Referral /hn ess 

Focuses on the services, vesovirces available, and the referral process. 

Lesson If) 
Review 

Reviews concepts presented within six nuijor content areas of the 
series and examines the interrelatedness of content in working with chil- 
dren with special needs. 

T\\c following materials dealing with the Continuum and its training 
projects can be obtained from the Maryland State Department of luiuca- 
tion: 

Audiovisual Materials and Publications: 

A Design for a Continuum of Special Educatiim Sctrices Interim 
Report 

Teaching Children with Special Seeds 
Sixteen .^0 min. color, sound, videotaped tele lessons, television for- 
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nut. l-IAJ No. 1. ct»!or stjiulard. 1/2 inch. (Soloctod tclolcssoiis jvail- 
;ible o\\ loan,) 
Tcjcher Manual: 

Teaching Children with Spcciu! XccJs 
Sin do copies, 
HroL'luires: 

**HdiiL'ation rrofossions DcvclopiiiLMit Act * 

•Alaryland Training and Instructional Materials Center" 

''Prescription for Special Ldiication" 
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PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS^ 
PRESC RIPTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 



HHRMAN M. I-RANKhl. 
Director, .\i)rth Prescriptive lulucation Proi^rufn 
Portland Ihthlic Schools 



Education. Special Education, Human Hducation: 
Notes of Reflection and Action 



In tlie course ol' making plans for tiie conlinuini: evolution of our special 
education pri>Lir;inis. we have become iiicieasincly aware of the need to 
examine, again and perhaps continuousl\\ our i)eliets about tlie products 
and process of education. We are concerned that so much energy in our 
schools is direeled toward making a child "learn'' v\hat children a( a 
particular grade level "are supposed to be learning " toward making a 
child behave in (he way a child of a particular age ''sluruld'' behave, 
toward making each child be like other children instead of helping each 
child become increasingly umque. We are concerned that so nuich time is 
devoted to the control of children, and so little to the facilitation of the 
real business of ehildhot)d. the exploration of alternatives. \Vc are con- 
cerned that so muny consideraJio/is otiier than the rjceds of a cliild 
determine the nature and quality of the child's experience with us. We 
are con::eriied that so nuich t)f what is expected and demanded of (he 
cliiid results from the pressures ufion and the enu)tional needs of the 
adults who should be accountable to that child. 

Most important of all. we are deeply troubled by what appears to be a 
widespread inclination to seek and to accept instant solutions to tlie 
profound problems that exist in our schools: "solutions" such as a pop- 
ulation transler according (o coh)r or age. a new instructional method or 
set of nuiterials. a more effective technique for making children behave in 
predetermined ways. It is our belief that the problems will grow ever 
larger as long as we contiiu'.e to assure ourselves that vve really are doing a 
pretty good job. that all we need is to become more efficient, that 
classroom problems are really caused by childieu who are troubled or 
devinnt or disabled and who ''don't belong in the regular classroom'* in 
tlie lirst place. We believe that the time has come for us to stop agreeing 
that a lew children, ii] their efforts to cope with their problems, are 
creating problems for us: the lime lias come for us to l)egin examining 
the possibility that it is we who are creating the problems for very many 
of our children. 
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We believe that an examination of the goals and methods of exiscing 
or proposed special education programs must begin with an examination 
of the goals, methods, and underlying values of the regular education 
program that die special programs s\ipport or to which they are alter- 
natives. Our commitment to ''guaranteeing access to public education to 
all children** means Httle unless we ask. "education for whatT'l or us. it 
is no longer enough to develop and implement techniques and methodol- 
ogies for ''educating fl// children'' without, at the same time, reexamining 
our convictions about the nature of the human being, and examining the 
degree to which our efforts contribute to or interfere v/ith the humaniza- 
tion of our children. 

We believe that techniques have to be created and recreated through 
our reflection and action in the real world. We find it difficult to believe 
that methods can be mechanistically transplanted in time or space, just as 
we find it difficult to believe that sound methodologies can be developed 
in the abstract context alone. We find it difficult to think by isolating 
theory from practice. We find it difficult to understand facts or methods 
without understanding the thcor\' of the facts or methods. 

For us. this is the very essence of humanity. The human being is not 
an object, to be known and :icted upon; the hunian being is ,x subject, 
who reflects and acts upon reality in order to transform it. Not reflection 
alone not theory* apart from the real world of action: that results only 
in hollow rhetoric. Not action alone, without reflection: that results in an 
empty, restless activism. Not reflection alone, and not action alone; but a 
continuing interaction between the concrete and the theoretical in which 
our reflection leads us back to the reul world on which we are reflecting, 
in order that our action in the real world may be more etTectivc. 

To us. education is never neutral. It cither serves to make people more 
human, by better enabling them to reflect and act upon their world in 
order to transform it. or it domesticates them, makes them less human, 
by teaching them that they are objects to he known and acted upon but 
not subjects who can reflect upon and shape their own lives. 

Our vision of a humanizing process of education is one which is char- 
acterized, above all. by a commitment to the concept of the human being 
as a subject, wlio reflects and acts ?J.pon reality in order to transform it. 
and not as an object, to be known and manipulated. It i.s a vision which 
accepts as valid the CokMuan Report's conclusion that more important 
than all school factors together in detenuining a child's school achieve- 
ment is the extent to whicli he believes that he has some control over his 
own destiny. 

Thus, the existence of a compulsory, age-specific, graded curriculum 
immediately becomes subject to reexamination, in the world which we 
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envision. :i> doos IIk* \icu oI k';jincrs .is ^Votit:iincis/* or **a\vpt;iclos** t(> 
ho 'Milled'' l\\ ilie kMcliei. I im us. odikMtion Joos iit)i i.oiisisi of the 
kiiowlediiLMble besh)\\}ni: \\w c'M *>} knus\lcdtio upon llie iiifMunl: i( 
consiNlN. ijllicr. ol k\iiikMs .ind k\Klu*rs iiUcuctini! Jiid. in llicir intcr- 
.K'lioii. bi.\^)iniiii! iiiLaMMtid) tJiMhlc o\ cxjininiiiii. inidcrsljiuliiii:. :md 
jcliiii.' upon ilicir utnKN. Ihe KmcIici tlhco\ns llioso lliiiiiis wlikli «.';m be 
kMinctl onl\ hoiii iiilct.Ktion will) l'.kIi ot ilic Nludcnls; llic uniqiic 
loainiiii: >l> Ics of c.k Ii ot lih)^c studciils .il iIkiI iiiiic in their lives: ■.ind. ;it 
(he Njinc tunc, the tejchei le:in^. uith the ^tlldellt^. to retlecl ;ind .lel 
upon the World in new in w:i\s whk'h enrich the individual :ind 

t"olK\tJ\e li\e> ol both lejelier .iiul ^tudent^. 1 he learners, in addressinu 
iiueiests and problems in tlieir own real worlds, learn, with the teacher, 
the skills and coikepts .uid altitudes tiial enable them lo eoiniiuinicale. 
to letlecl. .iiid to act ett'ecti\el> in e\[tloriiiL: and inriuenciiii: tlie external 
world and in underst.iiidiiii: .iiid shapinj: their own lives. Instruction con- 
sists not ot discourse, but ot dialo^iue: curriculum consists not ol^ static 
l^ils ot" inloiinatM'ii to be L!i\en or imposed, hut ratliei vit llie\er\ world 
which Is to be known and .icted upon, and ot' the tools tor that exainina- 
tu>n and tiansionnation. 

1 he details ol the educational [Mocess here einisioned, and (he step.s 
\o be (akeii m its cieation. hectnne clearer as we beciMiie involved in 
t'ashitnnni: it. I Iie> aie noi to be ordained in advance, either b\- \ ision- 
;nies o\ iunctiouaries. bec;uiNe tlie process of actuidi/alion niust itselt'be 
a hiiniani/inii one. i he vision will become realit\ aN we who will inhabit 
it come to niiderstaiid that the world ot^ toda\ is not «ji\en and immuta- 
ble, I)ii( is. rather, a realit> to be retlected and acted upon, a problem to 
be solved. 

We see human beini^s as siibjectN who can retlect and act upon the 
\vt)rld in order to chaiiiie it. and not objects to he known and manipu- 
lated. We are committed lo education which will seive to innke people 
more human, and not less. We believe that it is in the process ot"kiu»wing 
and actinii upon loda>'*s realit> that we shall creak* tomorrow's. 

Perspective and Role Descriptions 

A siLiniticant number ot' childien tail to beiiet'it •Vom sl;indard pro- 
iiranis ot' public education, iiecaiise it is in the educational settini! that 
childreiTs behavior or leariiinii [Mobk-nis chaiacteristicallx make their 
lirst appeaiance. it is appiopriate lhat the school lunction ;is the central 
aiieiicx to Lieneiate pie\etUive or coriectne protiranis. Iraditional eltortN 
to deal with these problem^ by lot^kiiiLi to other aiiencies .is primar> 
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Muifvcs t>l' ili:ii:iu>slic aiul iiulcpLMulLMU troatinont planning have oWcn 
lAcrlooked tiic mos\ potcni crvironnRMit tor treatment, namely the elass- 
rooni anJ tiie dynamies assoeialeJ with the educational process. 

I he I'urtland Pnhlic Schools are suhdivided into th.ree administrative 
areas. Areas 1. 11. and III. 

liie iMociipiive V.ducation ram (TRlilM is a nuiltidiscipline effort 
wiiivh. provides services to Area 11 children with learninti and behavioral 
ditYiculties. I he orientation ofPRlii* to such children is an educational 
one. and the child's teacher is seen as the central member of the treat- 
ment team. We believe that dit ticulties can be treated in the context in 
which they become manit'est. and in \Khicli multiple possibilities tor 
meaninL!t'iil intervention e\ist. 

PRl-I' persomiel include diagnostic teachers, reading specialists. 
ps\ clii-Iogical examiners, speech clinicians, social workers, and communi- 
ty agents. SiatI members work closely with teachers in assessing needs. 
I'ormulating i>bicclives. planning intenention. developing appropriate 
instructional aiuI management leciiniqnes. carrvingonr plans, and assess- 
ing progicss. 

j-.mphasis is placed upon creating learning environments which jirevent 
or ameliorate learning liitYiculties o' students bet'orc behavior patterns 
which might negate a prot'i table school cxjierience become Ivjbitual. T his 
potential can be realized it" tiiere are (a) .m accurate assessment of an 
individual child's educational needs and behavioral lacks, (b) a precise 
prescription ol' instruction to prevent or treat a particular learning or 
behavior problem, (c) resourc-^s available tor rultllling the educational 
prescription, and ( d } continuing assessment ot' results. 

1 he matter ot" coiuinuing assessment is ot'sjiecial inijiortance. Instead 
i)t attempting to make dellnitive plans lor individual children on the 
ba>is o( initial evaluations. stalT members and teachers will continually 
adjust plans ni accordance with their obsen'eJ elTects on jxirticular chil- 
dren, aiul in respiMise to t!ie child's own grow'th and changing needs. 

?\U V personnel tVom various protessional disciplines often work as a 
team in making plans, helping to carr>' them out. and assessing their 
ellecl. In addition to the conterences held between building pers;)nnei 
aiul iM<l P statt members. VR\V personnel will rrequently confer with 
other PKI'.P slatT ineinberN not directlv involved in working with a partic- 
ular child or his teachei . Alsi>. during regularly scheduled PRliP staff 
meehngs. selected children and their problems are discussed in detail, 
because of PRlil^ s emphasis on prevention, statf time lends to be eon- 
ceuU'.\U*d '\\\ \\k lower gv;\des and inlcvmediatc grades. 

Chihlivn are generally referred U) PRl'P by their classroom teachers. 
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Kolorr.iK nun .i1m» bo iiiili.ilod hy iniildiiig priikipals. parents, coiiiiiuini- 
l\ ngoiK'ios i>insulo iho sclinn! s\s!oin. j")li\sicians or other proiossiDiUiN. 
or b\ llio child liiinseh'. 

IM<I.P h.is dovolopod close, ujicraliiuul lios willi Oregon inslilnlions 
Mich .IN ih-e I invorsil) i^t' Oregon Medical School, Univcrsil\- of Orecnn 
College oi i.ducjlion, Oregon C ollege ol' |-diicalion, ( oinnuinily C liild 
(iuidaiice ("lime. Portland Slate l"niversit> . Mnllnoniah County Juvenile 
C^>nrl, and Multnomah C'ount\ Public Weltaie, In addition, signillcant 
support has been provided tor Prescriptive liducation Program activities 
h\ the l iuted Stales Oft'ice ot" Liducalion and llio Northwest Regional 
I'ducalion I.aborator\ . 

IM<f P activities include specific t'eatures aimed at developing school 
and communnv ciMmmtmeiU t.) joint problem-solving: at the same lime, 
the principal tocus ot' the program is on the functioning of each individ- 
ual child in the scliool setting. 1 he program recognizes .iiJt school per- 
sonnel are charactcnsticalK ifi an excellent position to insure not only 
the successlul tunctioning ot each student and the acquisition of new 
IxHuiviors and conipetencies by each student injt also to alTect each 
student's altitude toward schot^l. toward society, and toward liinisell. 

I he Area II PrcscriptiNe liducalion Program juovldes sujiporl ser\'ices 
lor llie Area II instructional |>rograin. and. as such, ser\"es to support tiie 
instructional pri^gram goals r-t' Area II. The bioader scope of PRP.P activ- 
ities was descrilH'd in materials distributed to area and building adminis- 
Iralive personr.el in June. M^7|, These materials indicated that, in general 
terms. PKl P stat t' niembers seek to 

(I) make available an increased range of instructional techniques, 
strategies, and materials so that a child's instructional program can ne 
nituecasih" laih^ed to nieet that child's individual needs: 

( 2 ) facilit:ite the sharing of" ideas and feelings among school person- 
nel, pareiUs. and pupils: ar.Ll 

(.^1 help hiiild the confidence of the child aiKi tln^sc who are work- 
ing Vvilh !iim. 

Item I is c!ear!\- a support activity Items 2 and ,> also indirectly 
suppoii the achievement ot" the present instructit)nal goals t)f Portland 
Public Schools while facilitating the attaimnent t)f related gtjals t)f deep 
and grouing import:mce in public education. 

The following listing of support ser\ices j)rovtiled b\' PRP'P is intended 
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to identify, in each case, the recipient(s) of the ser\'ice and the nature of 
the service. Xon^ultive assistance** may consist of various activities, in- 
cluding but not limited to discussion, provision of printed and otiicr 
materials, and direct interaction vvitli students, as appropriate. 

1. To provide principals and classroom teachers consultative 
assisrance in the development of new options, and expansion of exist- 
ing options available to students so that an increasing range of student 
needs can be met without resort to segregation of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

2. To provide principals and classroom teachers consultive assis- 
tance as requested in the assessment of educational and psychological 
needs of particular children and groups of children, 

3. To provide principals and classroom teachers consultive assis- 
tance as requested in the design and implementation of instructional 
programs for individual childien and groups of children. 

4. Jo provide principals and classroom teachers consultive assis- 
tance as reijuested in meeting the enu)tional and social needs of indi- 
vidual children and groups of children. 

5. To provide principals and classroom teachers and conununity 
residents consultive assistance as requested in planning and imple- 
menting community involvement in scho()l activities, 

(i. To provide principals and classroom teachers with in-service 
opportunities to develop altitudes and techniques with regard to 
Goals 1-5 above. 

7. To meet or correspond with interested individuals or groups, 
at the request of the superintendent or ar?a superintendent, for the 
purpose of sharing of information and experiences regarding instruc- 
tional and support activities, 

S, To provide pupils and families with direct sen'ices in the areas 
of speech patlu)logy. scIuk)! social work, and counseling psychology. 

9. To provide teachers. administrat()rs (including the Coordinator 
of Special Education), and parents with information required for 
making decisions regarding special placement of exceptional children. 

10. To provide pupils and families with information concerning 
services available fr()m community agencies, 

11. To provide preschool children who have .special needs and 
their families with opportunities tor participation in early childhood 
educational activities, 

12. To provide parents instruction and guidance to enable them to 
facilitate their children's learning. 
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I.V lo provido |)nlt■c^^io^Jl^ :iik1 iiiiCMcics luitsidc l*ortljnd l*ul)Iic 
Schools witli into! nialH'iK as iLUjiicstcd hy pupils or ilicir faiuilies. 
rc^iardiiig those pupils. 

14. l o provide means hy wliieli teacliers. students, and nilicrs tor 
whom senices are perlornieil ean inform V\UV as to the adecjuacy of 
services. 

I he t"i>lio\vn\u listings are ijitended to suii^^esl scope activities in 
whicli l*KI-|* staff niemhers may hecomc eniiaeed. It is not expected tliat 
jny one stall niemhcr will heconie involved in all of these activities, nor 
is it intended thai i*Rl-.)* activilie.s he hniiied lo the ones included on this 
list. The mode of operation developed h\ cacli ?\U.? staff meniher will 
he iiilluenced not v)ul\ hy that person's skills and interests, hut also hy 
the particular needs ot (he pupils, parents, and stall of particular huild- 
ings. 

Readine specialists and diagni^stic teachers hecome involved in similar 
types of activity . In the case of readiuii specialists, attention is focused 
upon the teaching of readiui:. and specialized tecluuques of assessment 
and instruction nia\ he used. 

DiJi^nostic '/'cuclicrs aihl Rcchlin^ S/hrialisrs 
A. Interactions with teachers 

1 . C'onfer ahout roles, izoals. progress, and problems. 

2. Coiil'er with teacher to identity and clarity pertinent aspects of 
the prohlem situation referred hy the teacher. 

3. Make a joint decision ahout additional information needed in 
order to plan solutions. 

4. Ciather information; 

a. classroom ohservation 
h. individual losling 

c. small group testing 

d. individual diagnostic teaching 

e. small group diagiiostic teaching 

5. C\)nfer with classroom teacher to plan strategics t'or preventing 
or correcting acLidemic or heluivior prohlems. 

h. Help create orohtaii] instructii^:ial materials. 

7. Demonstrate Use of materials. 

S. Work together with teacher in classroom. 

Help assess firogu'ss of [)'.ipils. 
!(). Make joint decisions at regular intervals to continue or to mod- 
ify instructional playvMiig. 

1 1 . Serve as resource for professional readings, clippings, new 
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tecliniqiies, iiieas rn)in other scliools. new materials, 

12. N\'i>rk with classiuoin teachers to plan and iiiipleiiieiit new 
prouraiiis. 

13. Help organize available luatorials (e.g.. cross-indexing ot' Port- 
land I'niilic Sciiools l.anguaye .Arts guide: spiral binding of sections 
of SKA readers). 

14. .Assist classroom teacher in taking children on field trips. 

15. Teach class while teacher is away on field e.xperiences. 

lo. Work with teachers new to I'ortland or new to materials cur- 
rently in use. 

17. Attend selected faculty meetings. 
U. interactions with building principal 

1 . C'onter about goals, roles, progress, and problems. 

2. ('i)nl'er abuut curriculum and instruction: 

a. scheduling 

b. grouping 

c. resources 

-V Conrcr about materials: 

a. purchase 

b. t)rgani/ation 

c. learniim center for pupils 

(J. teacher center for teachers (including, for example, books, 
articles. displa\ samples, haiulouts describing teaLher-made or 
student-nuuie materials). 

4. Confer abuut use of student tutors and adult tutors, and par- 
ticipate in obtaining, training, supervising, and evaluating the work 
ot* tutors. 

5. Confer about comnumitx' needs and resources: 

a. parents 

b. volunteers 

h. ProViJe liaison with distrilnitors ol* educational materials, for 
school demonstrations, workshops. 
7. Conter about individual children and I'amilies. 
C. hiterac. ions w ith pupils 

1 . 1 est aiul assess abilities for the purpose of planning: viroup and 
individual instr\iction. 

2. Direct teaching (short term): 

a. small groups 

b. imlividual pupils 

3. \Vi)rk with pupils to make instructional materials (e.g., Haslv 
cards, tachistoscopes. bingo games). 
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4. Help ciuklrcii select appropriate nuiteriuls und hooks. 

5. Help cliikireii assess ti^Mr projjress. 
(^. Group and individual couiiseling. 

f). Interactions with parents (at schooi or at luMue) 

1 . Meet witii parents. 

2. Meet witli parents and otlior school personnel. 

Meet with parents and pupils and ot iier school personnel. 
4. Work with parents to develop home support tor instructional 
activities. 
v.. Interaction with other personnel 

1. CoiWerences with teachers and personnel from otiier agencies, 
sucli as hdiielleld Lodge and Community Child Guidance Ch'nic. 

2. Liaison with school nurse. 

.V Contact willi individuals from other agencies. 
4. Conferences with or relerrals to other PRLP personnel. 
I'. Interactions with tutors (pupils, aides, adult volunteers, high 
scliool or collegL students) 

1. I raining 

2. I'roviding with materials. 

3. Help U) assess progress. 

(i. Interaction with area persomiel 

1. Connnit tee work. 

2. Help in the organization and conducting of workshops. 
Lvaluating new materials. 

4. Demonstration of techniques at meetings. 

5. i'ublic appearances. 

U. Writing tor professional jt>urnals. 

Psyclioloi^iivl Iixaniincrs 

I. Assist teachers and educational specialists in identifying, evaluat- 
ing, planning t\)r. ai^d reevaluating individual children who need 
some modification in educational programs, through the use of 
appropriate test instruments, inlerviews, a/)d classroom obser\'a- 
tions. 

1. Provide school persomnM. parents, children, and conununity agen- 
cies with meainngtui interpretations of evaluation results that can 
he translated into practical courses of actioii. 

.>. Coordinate school aiid honie efforts to carry out psychological 
examiner's reconimeidatioris through direct coiUact with parents, 
children, and school personnel as needed. 

4. .Serve as a resource persoii to help teachers, children, and parents 




guin hotter umlorslundiiii! of lImIJ beliuvior. through intornul dis- 
cussil)^^. schoiiiifc»i inccUngs. !u-^C!^'ice piograuis. uiid study 
groups. 

5. Work w ith indhidiLil studLMits. groups of studeuis, jud groups of 
sludLMits jud icjchcrs in prohkMu-solving und couusehug sessions. 

t>. Work with school pcrsonnol, parents. And pupils in selected areas 
(^t\urriculuni plunning: e.g.. drug education. 

7. Help in transition from elementary school to hiuh si-hool. 

S. Work with scliool persoimel. pupils, and parents to detect and 
lielp solve adjustment prohlems early in a child's school life. 
Assess the efteciiveness of various modes of intervention and 
various modes ol delivering senices that are aimed at preveniinii 
or ameliorating learning and heiiavior prohlenis of scliool children. 

Speech Cli)iicians 

Ihe work ol speech clinicians with pupils, .school personnel, and 
parents Is intended to help children develop oral comnnmication 
whicii ta) is et'fective and (h) does iioi draw attention to itself. .Activ- 
ities of speed) clinicians ma\' include, hut need not he limited to. the 
tollow ing; 

1 . Assessing speech and language ot pupils; 

a. Kindergarteners and first graders, 
h. Sth graders. 

c. (Miildren with previously i den titled speech ()r language prob- 
lems. 

d. (Inidrcn new to the school. 

e. Individual children referred by themselves, parents, or school 
personnel. 

2. Discussing results of these evaluations with classroom teachers. 

3. Working with teachers. tut{)rs. or parents to de\'elop -wvA coordi- 
dinate corrective programs for children with mild speech dis- 
orders. 

4. Providirig direct therapy tor children with severe moderately 
severe sjx'cch or language disorders (hearing, voice, articulation, 
tluency. delayed or disordered development}. 

(\)nter with teachers and pirents to assess progress and to insure 

carr\'o\er of speech or language training. 
<v Sening as a resource person tOr school personnel about speech. 

hearing, and language formation. 
7. Arranging for referrals to outside agencies as needed (mcLlical. 

nuiltiple discipline, voice). 
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N. rouMschiii! will) jxiiLMits jl NchtJol or ;jt home. 

*^ liutuitirie lek'nuK lor suiniiici s^fiool. speech camp. 

10. ("oiit'erriiii! \\i\h o'her persutinel about evaluation and treat 
nieiit ot' iMJivuiiial children. 

1 1 , .Atteiidinu semiiuns. uoikshops. and institutes to keep in 
tormed about coiiteinpoiarx rescauh aiid ile\elopment. 
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I \SI C LI VI L AND PROGRAMS 
FOR URBAN I DIK A TIONAL REDEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH SELE DIRECTION 



I WVRl N("l R. IM KM Y 



Assisliinf StipcnntL ihlait 
Cuniivluni an J Insfmcfioti 
l'ii\t Cicvc/jful /)//>//(■ ,SV/if><>/v 



(.1 ()K(.I K. l i^m lA 



Project Dinrlor. /../'.I).. ], rrf^rji}} Sluiw lli\ih Scluuil 



idsl ( 'hrchifiil hihlii- Si li(U>ls 



l'\iiKMlois in .111 uib.iii nlIu»i)I NNstciii wiio want to provide qnalit\ educa- 
tion lor cliiUrcn niiist be invoKoLl in the Liyiianiics of s> stoniic cliani:o. 
Iliis iikMiis tlut nnist Jo more tli.ni ivdcMeii the orLiani/ational t1o\v 
cliait oT the school bccaiiNC too often lliis onl\ puts new titles on old 
loleN aiiil new labels on old proiiraiiis. S\sleniie ehaniie means that atti- 
tiulinaiK the persons who oeeupy the rt>les of adniiiiistratt>r, teaelier. and 
sltjJefjt nutsi theniseKes ehafiiie. I his is espeeiall)' iiuc in a seliool system 
liial has experienced a rapid population change in the conmuiiiit\' it 
serves. 1 he l ast C leveland Seliool District has unJjigone such a chaiiiie. 
hi 10 >ears the school population ot' d elemental)' schooN. 1 junior liiuh 
schuol. and I senior liiLih seliool has iione tVoiii ^^^y ' w hite lo^)^)'/ l^lack. 
Many taniilies have mo\ed in from the iilieltoes of I loiiLih. ( ilenville. and 
the cenlial cit\ . hriuLiini: with them all the disadvantaiics and deficits of 
inner cil\ hie. 

I'orlunatel) , administrators dal not tr\ to bend the child to fit intt) 
the s\sieni; rathei tlie\ ha\e tried to make the system responsive \o the 
needs of the child. llie\ have tound that the toniuila t'or s\ steniic change 
arjJ for Ljuahtv CLfueation is neither ni\'sterio\is norelusi\'e. In fact it is so 
simple and so oi)\ious tluit one woiulers w'li\ it has escaped tlie attention 
of those who ha\e the responsiiiilil\ of CLhicatini! children. 

S\ stemic ehvinge is the simple blending of the eoinnujnit\'. the teach- 
ini: stall", aial the sliulents. Hie clieiiiistr> ot' s\steiiiic change becomes 
explosive aiul Llangeroiis when one ot' the ingredients is missing. Whatever 
measuie ot" success the b.vist Cleveland School S>stem has achie\cd in 
providing quah(>' eilucaliiu) for its chiMren and in eliminating h) some 
significant degree the problems ot" the huge urban school (drugs, vandal- 
isni. absenteeism. truanc\ . etc.) luis come aiMnit lu'cause tlie conimunit>\ 
the teacliers. and the students have been involved. 
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SystL'mic Change Demands Coinnumity Involvement 



I o s:i\ ilih iN not onl\- to recouni/o some basic assumptions but to 
haNe ilie courage to commit ilie resources of liie system to tiieir iniple- 
niei)i;iiion; 

1. parents are educators ;nid liave tlie primary lespousihilily 
t"or brifiiimi! a child to maiuritv' and productive citi/enship. 

2. IIkiI jiarents. ;is educators, are vaiual)ie resource persons to a 
sclmol s\ stem because !he\ can lell administrators and teaciiers wliat 
scliool experiences lumiani/ed them and what sciu)ol experience de- 
humanized (liem: ihe\ can lell educators wliat should be included and 
excluded rri)m tlie scliool program. 

.V riial most parents, as educators, do have a keen interest in their 
children ami want to be involved in an educational process wiiich will 
i:ive to (heir children a i:ood self concept as well as knowledge, skill, 
and competencies that ihey will need to be successt'ul in an adult 
uoild. 

4, That parents want lo continue their own education by learning 
at the supjier table about the school experiences of their children. 
When parents and children are both involved in the learning proee.ss. 
educanon can be very slimulatini: and exciting, and systemic change 
can more rapidly and easily he attained. 

l urthermore. l:ast Cleveland educatois do not assume that all 
learning takes place within buildmgs designated as schools. Nor are the 
only teachers those who have a degree from a college of education. 
Within the (ireater Cleveland community there are museums. Iiistor- 
ical places, observatories, theaters, businesses, and factories where 
there are men and women who have special abilities and expertise, 
llie school system has involved these people in extending the learning 
experience be\ ond the walls of the school. These people have reached 
out to the schools and provided rich and varied educational and cul- 
tural expericnjes for the children, and in doing so have been catalysts 
lor change. 



In many school systems of this country, it is possible for a child to go 
from glades K to \1 wnhoul ever coming into contact with a genuine 
teacher, one who is the living enihodiment of the hopes and aspirations 



Systemic Change Demands Faeulty 
and Administrator Involvement 
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of hununity. There in no room in the i:ast Cleveland School system for 
teachers who will not or cannot continue th.eir education. The system 
operates noi only on the premise that the parent is a learner, that the 
child is a learner, hut that the teacher is a learner as well. 

Our societN is dynamic and iK>t static. Change is ail about us. The 
knowledge explosion has atlected e\er\ discipline. liveiy day there are 
new breakthroughs in the phvsical and l)eluivioral sciences. We know 
more today about the learning process and about learning styles. In the 
ligiit of lliis explosion, t'le teacher who is sialic and not dxnamic. the 
teacher who is content with the knowledge he acquired in collcije. has 
nothing li> say to the child who must cope with the world as il is in 
l^n4. Such teachers ma\- survive, but the liast Cleveland schuol s\stem 
will not provide the haven Un iheir survival. 

Long ago educalt>rs here have recognized the need lor in-senice train- 
ing programs t'or teachers which are much more substantial than occa- 
sional one-da\ workshops, institutes, or scniinars I'or teachers. .Xcct^rd- 
ingly. the school system has become more and more involved with the 
colleges and universities ot*(ireater Cleveland. Together, educators I'rom 
the universities and teachers and administrators I'roni the sclu>oI .system 
have devised degree and nondegrce programs and experiences which are 
not only meeting the needs ol teachers in the schools, hut are sensitizing 
them to the reasons why as many inner-city \-oungsters turn olT the 
traditional school. Together these teams have given the teachers a larger 
role in developing mechanisms lor teaching, lor communicating, and for 
cooperating that will still contimic to be operative even though some of 
the teachers eventually leave the system. 

Among the many programs involving college and sc1uh)1 system per- 
sonnel, three are illustrative of such involvement. At Rozelle lilementary 
School, the t\)cus has beei] on giving to teachers diagnostic skills which 
will enable them to set up individualized programs for disadvantaged 
youngsters. It was lelt that positive change might be most elTeclivcK' 
achieved by retrainii . the teachers at Kozelle in the skills and sensitivi- 
ties of educational d-ugnostic skills that have been effectivcK' employed 
in the field of special education. The program does not intend to make 
the classruiun teacher a special education teacher, but rather to provide 
the regular classroom teacher with skills that permit individual needs to 
be recognized and programmed for in the educational setting. 

The entire emphasis id" the I\.IM).A. project at Rozelle is that of 
getting down U) the specifics of the educational process. If a teacher 
better understands a child's strengths and weaknesses, the teacher can 
better understand the child as a unique individual with unique learning 
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st\Ics and need>. and can l)LMter supply the cIiiM with the particular 
individiiali/ed ediuaticHial pn^izraiu tiiat he requires and deserves. At 
Ko/elle. teachers liave eiigagcd jn tlie continual prtkvss of educational 
diagnosis, i.e.. diagnosing the cliild's functional strengths and weaknesses 
tn various acaden^ic suhjcct areas and in tUher less academic aspcL*ls of 
school lite, delineating the uistniclioiuil stiategicN by which the child 
learns hcsX for each area, and determining the educational materials 
which stinuilate the greatest interest and success Wn the child. 

AnvUher program which has invoiced teachers and college educators in 
the process ot'elYecting sN stemic change has been focused on Kirk Junior 
High .School, initiated by a private grant fn)ni the Martha Holden 
Jennings r\)undalioii and called the Curriculum Inquiry I'rogram. it 
ulili/cd the resources of two universities, Cleveland Stale l-niversity and 
John('arrt>ll I niversitN . Working tcmelher. teachers and college educators 
revised the entire organi/ation of the school in order to eliminate the 
problems of alienation and anoininilN' that many children were experi- 
encing. Ii\ sensiii/ing teachers lo the needs of students, by breaking 
down tiie oigam/aliiMi of the school into more manageable units, by 
effectivelx' using the concepts ol' differentiatetl staffoig. the teachers have 
been able to create a climate ol' freedi)m. awareness, and personal con- 
cern. Ihe project will not achieve all t)f its potential for another \'ear. but 
it can be reported that this altered apprt)ach to junior high educatit)n has 
achieved, within six months, order, stabilitw and control of tlie educa- 
tional climate si^ that learning is taking place, Lven if no further iniprt)ve- 
nient were to occur, the professional educator, the pupil, and tlie parent 
have become ti^lerant and accepting the educational situatit)n. The 
flight to private schools among students has been halted. Community 
unrest has dissipated, and teachers now look forward to an extended 
employment in this their sc1uh)1. 

A similar project aims at etYectiiig s\\stemic change in liast Cleveland's 
only high sciu)oL At present a steering committee of admin istratt)rs, 
teachers, and students has been meeting weekly since the first of the year 
to assess the data that have come from a needs and interest questionnaire 
submitted to teachers and to students. They have also met with various 
community groups in an elTort to see ht>w the comnuinit\' perceives the 
high scluH)!. l he\' have been able \o identify strengtiis and weaknesses of 
the present s\stem. Ihey have discussed all aspects of the scliool's pro- 
gram and have come to the conclusion that the high school as presently 
constituted is iK)t meeting the needs of the students. TIie\' are all agreed 
th:it the refraining of teachers is a high priority item. Ihey have been 
negotiating with other colleges and universities to provide on-site gradu- 
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ate LiuiiNCs in uiinin ctliK;it!oM hctziniiing lliis tail. Micsc three projects 
iiut^lvini; tejchcis luive niic nvciruliiiii iiu.il Iminani/ini: the eurricuhiiii 
lU' tlie >elu)t^l that it i> a place where children leel that tlie\ are 
cheiished aiu! Iiued lor what the\ are ;iiul lor what ihey can become. 

Systemic Chanije Demands Responsiveness to the Child 

I- or too loni! a time ed\icators i\ave paid lip ser\'it:e to the truth tliat 
the Nchtiol e\i>ts tor children and not children lor the ncIu>oI. In Amer- 
ican educatiiHi tliere lui\e hecMi too nianv examples ot the child being 
torced tt» serve the needs ot' administrators and teachers rather than both 
seiTing the needs ot the chilJ. 1 oo oIUmi the school da> , the school \ear. 
and the curriciilinn fiave fieen structured by adidts t(^ suit the conve- 
nience ot' adults. Children have lieen forced lo follow a pattern of 
instructitMi tiiat does not meet their interest and their needs. This Ujck 
step arrangement makes the school environment more pleasing, more 
cont'ortahle. more secure !\»r teachers; but it is a devastating arrangment 
tor the ciiild since it violates most jnincipli^s of cliild psycliology. l liil- 
dren are not the s;ime. I he;. ^.\^^ not lia\e the s;nue interests, the same 
iieeds. the same .ispirations. the same intelligence, the saiue capacit\- Un 
learning, or the same learning st\ le. It is one thing to slate this: it is quite 
another io translate these beliets into concrete and meaningful programs 
that will enhance the self-concept of the child, involve him in the learn- 
ing process, lead him to take res[H>nsihility for his ow:! lear/iing, enrich 
his school experience, and prepare him to take an active part as a citi/en 
in a democratic society. 

There are \\\o programs in liast Cleveland which are illustrative of the 
uillingness ti) change the school and the school calendar to fit the ciiiid 
r,ither than trying to change the child to fit the school. 

I'irst is a program in harly Childhood Development l\u four- and 
tlve-year-old children. I he sources of funding for this project have lieen 
H.S.li.A. Title I and Health, liducation and Welfare (l:.P,D,A.) project. 
Prior to the implementation of this project. Iiast Cleveland children ar- 
rived at the threshold of their educational experiences with an average 
deficit o|' more than two \ ears in linguistic, percept uah and cognitive 
skills a dellcit so vast that any ciMUpensator)' program provided during 
the elementar\' \ ears would he hard-pressed to eliminate. Within one year 
of implementing its program, based on concrete measurable test results, 
the average level of skills has been raised fjom the deficit described to a 
level that would place them well above the national mean. In fact, the 
average tor the s\'stem has been raised to the pt)int where the mean 
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jcl'jevenient level for the system is Jt the 05th percentile. Not only hus 
this teat been aitained mice upon completing its tlrst year of imple- 
ment Jiion. but It fijs continued to improve upon this performance for 
every succeeding class of students extending over a three-year period. 

I he second proiirani is entitled I he hast Cleveland Enriched and Ex- 
tended Sclio^'i \ ear Program. Ihis program essentially is built around the 
neeiis of the pupil. Scfiool begins in September and concludes in July. 
Despite the lengthened school year the cliild attends no more than 15 
additional school days, its intent is to improve aciiievemcnt and moiiva- 
tion of students, [-itteen percent of the children in tiie Hast Cleveland 
school system participate in tiie program. Tiic project was initiated in 
pilot form under [:.S.E,.\. Title III and continues under federal funding. 
It incorporates the major cultural conmumity resources within the 
CJreater Cleveland metropolitan area as its major motivational thrust 
whereby children receive in-depth instruction for one-week periods of 
time interspersed throughout and between the varioas institutions, A 
secondary result occurring from this program is that some of the institu- 
tions involved in this program have achieved national recognition for 
promotion of the best educational programs provided. Briefly, children 
in grades one tiirough eight -ttend school in si.\, si.\-week segments four 
weeks of schooling, one week of vacation, and one week in residence at a 
cultural conmumity center. As a result of this program the children and 
parents can be described as the most *'tune-in and tuned-on** group ever 
to attend an Ea.st Cleveland school. More significantly, however, are the 
achievement changes that have resulted among children participating in 
the program. It can be absolutely stated that the program has achieved a 
change in the learning patterns of participants. 

In grades one, two, and three the mean improvement in achievement 
scores was 150'. In grades tour through si\ the mean improvement was 
45V>. Ihe range of improvement varied between 15-1007^ among elemen- 
tary participants. 

Ihis school system does not claim to iiavc all the answers to the 
problems which have plagued urban schools. Nor does it claim to have 
eliminated the problems of absenteei.sm. drug abuse, pregnancy, violence, 
or vandalism, Ikit by getting the community, the school administrators, 
the teachers, and the students themselves to ask the hard questions about 
the teaching and the learning process, this school system is coming up 
with s'.)me of the answers, 

One question that is always asked: Will such programs prepare these 
V !iildren for life? The answer is that the best preparation for life is to live 
lUliy as a child. East Cleveland Schools are attempting to give their 
students that opportunity. 
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THE HOUSTON PLAN- 
Rciraining of Regular Classroom Teachers to Work with 
Handicapped Children Within (he Regular Classroom Setting 

( ii.\RLi:s A. Mris(,i-ii:R 

Coordinatt)r, C'cnkr j(>r Iluniun RL'S(Hn\L's 
and I-'diicatianal Renewal 
IJ( fusion IndcpcndcfU SchiK^I Disthci 

A core of nuister IcjcIilmn arc bciiiii tuincil in llircc \jcnicMistr;ilii)ii train- 
ing centers. These Teacher Development C enters ( I IK ) are in tlie process 
of developing opera! unuil desiLMis that uill iienions(':ate the elYicac\' of 
prograniniinti lor the lunulicappeil in (he regular pioLMani through tiie 
individualization of the instructir-nal process and the utih/aliun of 
llX'*s dilTerenlialed stalling concepts for speci;i( education suj^port 
personnel, 

Kegulai classiooni teacfiers. special education teachers, parents, and 
leadership personnel are presented uith the innnan. technical. ;nid con- 
ceptual skills and strategies necessary tor uUegiating and niainlainitig 
handicapped clitldren in the regular classroom. The acquisili*Mi of these 
teaching skills auv! st?ategies will be lacilitated In the opportunities \o 
observe clas.sroom models, reiiearse teaching skills during sinuilalion e\ei- 
cises. and receive immediate feedback concerning apprn\ini;itions td 
training objectives allorded b\' ihe Tl)('*s modular curriculiini. 

During (he iie\t four \ ears. teams from each of the ! 70 elenieiUary 
and 70 secondary." schools in t!ie Houston Iiidejtendent School District 
\\\\\ rotate ihrougli the training center lor tuo five-uorking-da\ iiiler\als. 
\^\ the end oi' the l'>7J-7.> acudeimc > ear, si\ regular classroom teachers 
in S5 schools ;ind 305 speci.il education leacliers provided their school 
faculties \\\\\\ the instvuclional mv^dels uecessav\ for (he >uccess ut 
handicapped child in tiie mainstream of lloiistoirs educalion programs. 

Comnumity iiuolvemenl and organi/atioii will be guatanteed b\" 
establishing sensiti\e ciiamiels of input foi indivkhial paienls. community 
agencies, and active p.irental associations. 

liacli ciuld is unique. .All education should lie speci;il education. I he 
goal of tile Houston IMan is lo find and meet the educational needs of the 
individual child. \ \\\\\\ the iiu^st gifted to the most hundicapped. each 
learns in hi:> own individual wa\- and at his(Asn rale. Houston isinodiiy- 
ing its learning system to encourage a personah/ed approach to learning 
with individualized instruction and a continuous progiess curriculum lor 
each child. 
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children sliouid jdvancc Londiiuuiisly as iua>lcr\' ot' essential acadeniic 

skills is donionstiatcd. 

children should k*ar?i how lo learn hou to l>e sclT-stai tin^: learners: 

chiUheii must learn tlial the\ ean learn: 

cliildreii nuisi be protected \ rou\ eotislant tinhne: 

clnldren slionld learn sell-discipline und selt"-re>pect : and 

ciiildren nniNt Lle\elop niarketahle skills (and tind a measure of s:itis- 

I'action and pride in eniplo\ inv: llieni). 

/\Tsonali/ed Learning-I'iuividualized Instruction-^ 
C(nitiniiiu:s Prourcss Curriculum 

Ihe ei>neept of speci:il education :is we have known it tor the past 
l\venl\ ye:ns is L'iviiiLi w;iy to the urgent need to \iow e;icli child as 
special, liirontih the Houston Phm. Houston's ch.ssroonis will provide 
peisonaii/ed kMrnnii: proi:r;nns :ind continnons progress curricula con- 
ducive to the cnj:iiiti\e, attectivc. psychomotor, and perceptual develop- 
ment ol all children. 

Precision Lcarniiig Center 

:\ Precision I ear.nini: Center (PLa. ) is beinu developed in every elemen- 
tar\ schth)| tv) provide :i hii:li-intensit\ support service tor the teacher and 
the child. Children ;ittendinu the center J'or p;irt ot' each day participate 
in a precision le;irnini; process coorvliiKited hy :i specialist team that 
utilizes the most modern instructional equipment . slrateiiies. :md makMi- 
ais available. It serves as :i resi>urce center for children and te:!clicis and is 
stalled f>y le:iriiinu s|ieci:ilists skilled in both precision :ind dis^nostic 
teachini! and in the uses ot speci:ili/.ed iiistriictioiKil inalerKils. 

Fducational Plan 

l.ach child in the has an ediic;itional plan tluit specifies: 

a. ret*err:il d:ita 

b. specitlc le:irninu objectives 

c. activities (methods, nuiterials. etc.) 

d. consequences (typ»es :ind schedules ot' reinforcement) 

e. responsibilit\ ( p:irlieipatinL! teachers) 

f. evalu:ituni 



Tlic PLC is A vital coniponciit of a coiitiiiuuni ol'seiTices available to 
ohild(ei» (.iiigiiig iVinn wlu) exhibit niiniinal learning dt behavior 

problems to those who aro severely disabled, honiebound, or h.^spitah 
i/ed. 

In the past, regular and special education have heeo parallel systc;n:i. 
Children have ir.oved out of. bin seldom back to. the ediuational main- 
stream. T hrougli the Houston Plan, tlie PLC serves as a point of conver- 
gence for mainstream and speciaii/ed services. 



The rcuchcr Dirclnpfncnr Ccnfcn are a n'ajor vehicle I'oi nnpfement- 
inu concrete changes in Houston's classrooms. Ihrough the T1)C. 
Houston iuis launched a massive retraining program to prepare teachers 
and support ivL^ persoiuiel of ever)' description to restructure classroom 
nutnugcmenl auii delivery s\" stems. 

Ik'hurioral Skills I.ii!>s ate an integral part of die Teacher Development 
Centers. Ilie format ot the labs provides an expC'Cnce based model t\ir 
liie teacher. The leaciier is taught the wa\' she is expected to teach. 

Tiierc are I\vent\ -one selt'-paced modules organized to provide teach- 
ers and other personnel with irainnig and skill deveK^pnient in the areas 
of; (a) applied hehavioial analysis, lb) n)uhip]e learning centers, (c) peer 
and crO'S-age tutoring, (d) strategies t'or individuali/eJ mstruction, and 
(e| continuous progress curricula. 

Teachers are introduced to special instructional materials and leirn 
how to construct their own n^aterials. l ollow-up training is provided by 
high impact .Area Services Snj^porl Teams. 

hach \ear. i>ver I. ()()() teachers participating in TDC activities will 
demonstrate mastery of the 1\ performance objectives ot' the program. 



New roles for educational personnel have emerged with the develop- 
ment o{ the Houston Plan. Two of the most significant are the Diagnos- 
tic-Precision Teacher aiul the Learning l*acilitalor. 

The I)iaiini>siiC'PnriKit)n /'cachcr is a consulting teacher. She works 
directly with children eithej- individuall> or in small groups. She coordi- 
nates the data collection s\siem used lo provide the information neces- 
sary to formulate ediicalional plans (educational piescriptions) for a 
child who has a leannng l>ehavioral prol'ilem. She works with regular 
classroom (eacheis to iielp them implement eiiucational plans and indi- 
vidualize the cinricnhim and instruction. 



Teacher Ret raining -Classroom Management Systems 



New Roles 
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Tlie l.carmuj: l ucilirufor coordinates activities in the Precision Learn- 
ing Center. Slic i^nplcnicnts tiie educational plans for cliildron coming in 
and out of the center each day witii a wide variety uf teacihng strategies 
and special niateiials. 



SnnJcnr Scn iu's Comniittcv 

riie Student Ser\'ices C'onimltlee reviews, approves, or iiiodifies the 
educational plan for eacli child receiving special services in the regular 
cLissHioin or PLC. It meets weekK or biweckK in each school, The 
principal, precisir-n teaclier. diagnostic teacher, learning facilitator, cuun- 
Nclot . nurse, regular class teacher, and Support Team personnel comprise 
the committee. 

A rcii Sen • /( vs Support I cut f i ,s 

Six ;nea .'^'uppoM "I earns operate throughout Houston. They are made 
up of a mobile Ntaff of consultative persi)nnel who are available to 
Studeiit Sen ices Commit tecs, learning specialists, principals, and teachers 
aN needed. I he Support Teaiiis are part of a new deliver)' s\'stein which 
pnAides technical and con^'lltative resources to assist the teacher in day- 
to-da\ management of her programs for children with learning orbeliav- 
H)r problems. The team in made up i«f diagnosticians, counselor, psycho- 
logists, and \ariinis consultants. 1 he Area Senices Teams are a major 
coir.j'onent in the evaluation-feedback procedures that are essential to 
llie ongoing renewal of the Houston i^lan. 



Rt'i^i lur ( liissn tnni I cue hi r 

1 . ,\ total ot' 5 10 regular loachers will be capable of designing learning 
enviromnenis am! instructional strategies which facilitate the effective 
adaptation and CvJgnitive achievement of at least 1.500 previously labeled 
sp>\-ial educalton students 

2. l iKh regular teacher wil! be able to plan and develop individual 
studeiu [M'ogramiiiing through at least four classroom learning center 
acti\i[ies during the school daw 1 liis objective includes the preparation 
o\ msliiiction fi r at least ihree previousK labeled special cduca*:<)n stu 
dents 

3. Regular teaclier trainees will be able to measure each student's 
baseline academic and nonacademic performance, develop daily, weekly. 



Student Senices Committee-Support Teani 



Project Training Objectives 
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and iiumthiy terminal instructional objectives, and construct meaningful 
learning sequences between bjseline observations and terminal objectives. 

4. Trainees will be able to determine academic response rates and 
strengthen successive approximations to terminal objectives tluiUigh con- 
crete and teacher-applied reinforcement contingency plans. 

5. Trainees will be ;ibie io objectively measure tiieir dilTeiential inter- 
action with each student. 



(iiven a class with at least three misbehaving students, 1 will socially 
punish them by applying three techniques of verbal punishment. 

Given a cla>»s with at least three misbehaving students. 1 will socially 
punish them by applying three techniques of nonverbal punishment. 

(iiven a regul ir or special education classroom, I w ill apply the prin- 
ciples v)f social punishment by decreasing to ... , the numbei of times I 



Given a class with at least three appropriately responding students, 1 
will socially remfurce tliem by applying five techniques of social rein- 
forceiiient (verbally >. 

(Jiven ,1 class with at least three appropriately responding students, I 
will socially reinforce them by appK ing five techniques of social rein- 
foicement (nonverbally ), 

Given a regular of special edtication class, I will apply the tecimiques 
of social reififorcenicnt by accelerating the number of times 1 socially 
reinforce to an average of 30 per hour, 

Given chart paper. I will be able -c na"ie and post in my room the 
beliaviors that ! will reinforce. 

(iiven a list of behaviors that I will reinforce in my n^jm. I will write 
in a report the incompatible beluviors that 1 will jnmish. 

(iiven a model questionnaire, 1 will administer it to my students to 
give them the oppoi< unity to name the reinforcers in the classroom, 

I will keep an observatioti checklist for three days of the activities the 
students pursue when they are given free time. 

In a written report I will name at least ten direct reinforcers and at 
least five indirect reinforcers. 

(iiven a list of reinforcers that are operating in my room, I will write 
the schedules lh;jt are operating by identifying the contingencies. 

Given a child's or group's misbehavior. I will identify the behaviors I 
want to celebrate, the reinforcers. the schedules lo be used, and to carry 



Core Performance Objectives 



(select two criteria I 




out A ihrcc-wcck pioicvM ulikli wniiM iiK'kiJc owe week ot' iiascliiu* ;n).I 
V •• ucokN ot MiloiventK'!) iw^ ciileii;!). 

• iiveM) ;i class ot'cliiklren I will set tip ;im iiiJiiwI leiDloiwMiKMit s\ slciii 
\\i\K'\\ iikliulcs the rollnwini!. (ai hehaviois I will leintorco lh> iiicoin- 
p.iTihIc behaviors I will punish, (c) reiiit'oKcrs available, i J I two schedules 
ot leintoKeiiienl. le) indirecl reintoieeis. (f) ihiee-week eliarl which 
includes tuie week ol baseline and two weeks ot intenenl ion (select two 
criteria ). 

(liven a ternnnal beluiMor. I will livt a( leavt t"s\e hefiavioral objectives 
in one academic area. 

(liven a lis! ot" t'ive or more behavioral objectives. I will write ci»rres- 
pondiiiii pre and post tCNts. 

(rivtMi a liNl ot' tlve or more objeclivcv. I will correlate materials tor 
two covrespondnip leavmnc activities. 

(iiven a classroom i will set up a learniiii: center environment eniplov- 
iiiii at least three centers in at least two academic areas ( covering modes 
ot learniiii: or academic content) and a manaeemeiit svslem tor materials. 

(iiven a learmni: center environment I will set up one sVNtem tor 
keepini! records on studviit proLMCss and student teacher contVreiices 
which would include center, date, objectives and evaluation. 

r'oliowinu Liroup instruction by the teacher, the children vvill keep at 
least OIK* lecoril on skills thev are readv to demonstrate and tasks com- 
pleted. 



Regular Classroom Teacher Training Content Objectives 

HSL refers lo fh'hin iorul Skills l.tih 

nsi, I 

To identity the elTects ot" punishment. 

To detiire aiul ilcscribe appropriate methods ot' jninishiKcnl . 

/i.s7, : 

To identity the etTects ot" reinl'orcemeiit. 
T:^ identity and describe appropriate reinlorccrs. 
RS7. V 

lo identity reasons \ox class rules. 

To write rules which can be reiiit"oiceil and in compatible behavit)rs. 
liSI. 4 

To identity and list three cateiiories ot reinti^rceis. 
To vvr;to two wavs ot" determmini: vvhat is reiiitorciiii: to m> students. 
liSI, .S 

lo ideiititv the dit'teie- \ ^ between direct and indirect rcintorcers. 
I () classilV reinlorcers av hrect or indirect. 



ERIC 



//.S7. 

h) ulentity and JLN^riho ihrcc s».-hL\lulc> of rciTit"i>rccincnt und iheir 
etTcLt bclijvior. 

lo dcsii!!] a cuntiacl t\>r j iDislichjvini: Nludcjil. 
//.S7. V 

lo analv/c and solve pri^likMns uliicli nuglil arise m an indiiCLt rein- 
force in lmU s\ stem. 

nsi y 

To write the lliree steps in obtainins selt" control. 

lo desitin a eontraet a person eouKl make with himselt". 

nsi. A 

Identil) the dilferenees lietueen an individuah/ed and a traditional 
pn^izram. 

Desc l>e lour steps ni setting np an mJi\iduah/ed lesson. 

Hsi. n 

(o write a hehaMoial ohjeetne. 

Meiilit\ the level ot'!he oh|eeti\e aeeordinu to Hlooni's ia\oniMiiy. 
HSli 

lo identit\ the re.isi>iis tor diagnosis and evaluation. 
Write a pre and post test ti)r a i'lven objective. 
HSI I) 

lo identit\ an\ inodalit> required by dit'terent activities. 
( orreiate tliiee activities tor a i!iveii objective wliieh eover several 
wa\'s Lhiidreii learn. 

/y.sv, /: 

Identity the composition of a learniiii! center. 
Identity three kinds of learniiii: centers. 
Arrange a room in a leai iiiiii! center enviionment. 
HSL I 

Identit) and prepare wa\ s in which materials may he organized in a 
learning center environruenl. 

as/, c 

Mentily how records ma\ be used. 

( oiistiuct two oriiiinal record forms: describe how and when each will 
bo used and wlieie the\ will be kept, 
HSL n 

Identity the attributes of a flexible schedule. 

Write three ditterent schedules with the same time expenditure sheet. 
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Minncupalis htblic Schools 



During ihe niid-l^)(>Us. special c(Jiic;itii)n programs in the Minneapolis 
area adniidst a dearth of literature and court decisions regarding efficacy 
and ec]uit\' were characterized by the traditional service delivery model 
Hi special class placement (or all demissions fiom the regular class setting. 
Of greatest concern at that time was that group of children labeled 
I-ducable Mentally Retarded (l:NiR). The population in the tMR class 
was of nicreasingU' higher functioning level with a high incidence of 
adjustment problems perhaps a result to some extent of inappropriate 
educational planning. I he university teacher training program's student 
leaching and practicum experiences consisted of placement in one of 
these special classes around the cit\' of Minneapolis where students actu- 
ally "learned" to perpetuate this inappropriate model of service delivery. 



Although leadership personnel in the Department of Special Educa- 
tion of the Minneapolis IHiblic Schools were cognizant of the need to 
develop alternative plans for these I: MR children, the limited resources 
available to them in ternis of personnel seemed to prohibit the under- 
taking of the task. 

Conciirrcfiilv , members of the D«''P'irtment of Special Education at 
the [iniversity of Minnesota became increasingly uneasy with the tradi- 
tional orientation of ihe practicum settings available to their students. 
Although discussi(Mis of alternatives for handicapped children, the cas- 
cade ol' services nu^del.' and the current literature were taking place in 
the cour;ework on campus, there was no real opportunit\' for these 
studeitls to participate in u changing s\'stem of service delivery during 
their training experiences. The universitv had no opportunities to parti- 
cipate in j>lanning such a change or no control over qualit\ of local 
practicum sellings. 



A Cooperative Approach 
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In the spriniz o\ P>h.S. iiuMnbcis »>! h»)ili .iticncics entered into dis^'Us- 
sioiis ti) JLMcrininc pivsMhlc jvciuics to ilcllne aiul provide tor the needs 
of hotli agencies. As a result ot these discussions, the participalinL' jiien- 
cies ai^reed to combine avaihihle resources to undertake the task. 

/'//(' MiniLil A ct't/v 

llie needs of hoth atien^ies \^ ere deluied hroadU as tt»llows: 

1. lo dc\eh)p a prototype model within a Nimncapohs l lemcntaiy 
School which will provide an additional alternative tor placement of 
lAlR children. 

2. lo establish :i practicum station tor universit\ students capable of 
providing these :.tijdents with the necessai>' competencies to liecome 
more flexible. indi\iduali/ed teachers ot' f-MK children who would be 
able to link' t loll in a \ aiiet\' iit' service delivei\ uuhIcIs. 

Inherent in the defiiutitni of tliese needs weie some basic premises 
agreed upon b\ both agencies. I irst. this prototype model would be 
developed as a "lesource" tor lAlR cinldieii whose primaiA placement 
would be in a regular elementary ^clu>ol class rather than a special class. 
In order to bo ^^\ most benefit to Minneapolis Public Schot)l children, it 
must be traiisten able to other elementar\' sclun)ls in the cit\ . i'oi iins 
reason, it was to he implementeLl w ith f unding lv picall\ av.ulable to an\ 
Minneapolis elementarv selmol to whatever extent possible. 

Second, as a practicum station, the universit\ must m uiitain a certain 
degree of' control over ease management of special education children 
Within the building. Without such contiol. to acluall> change placeiirent 
practices would be virtuall\ impossible. I'niversity students placed within 
this station would be provided an orientation to "prescriptive educatit)?]** 
and teaching by iiulividual instructional objectives. With the stated intent 
to transfer tins model into other buildings, this station would not oiilv 
piovide a pool ot appropriately tiained teacheis t'oi the Minneapolis 
luring market, but would also provide emplo\nienl opjioii unities for 
university graduates in similar settings. 

ThcJtuut ApponUfncfU 

I he above delimtums o! needs and premises led It) the decision \i) 
implement such a pr\)ject by w:i\ of appointing a t ulbtime pro)ecl diiec- 
tor to represent lujih agencies at a selected protect site, i he jiroject 
director holds a joint appointment between the I ni\ersit\ otMimiesota 
and the Mimieapohs Public Sclb)o!s. An administrative level position in 
the Department of Special 1 ilucation. Minneapolis Public Schools was 
established lo enable the project liiiector to operate on an equal level 
w ith the buildini: priiK i-'.J in ihe hierarcli\ of the school li^trict's oigani- 
/ation, Assii:iimeiit as luMiucioi .it the I ni\eisit\ of Miimcsota accompa- 



nicd the piisjtion lo cnahL* the project director to aet as a tull-tledtied 
praeticu!!! MipeniMJi. A periuaneiit eoiitrjctiial aiirecnient i^etween the 
two ageiieie> was des'cioped; it stipiihites respoiiNihihties to both agencies 
and a sliarin^i ol" sahirs costs hy hotli agencies. Therefore, the project 
diiector\ appointment inipHes a perinanLMit relatitMisliip between the uni- 
vei^itv and the publii: schools tor purposes ol pioiiiani (leveK>pinenl on a 
lonii-tenn basis and is not directly attached to ;in\- single luulertakinu ot' 
the two aueiiclcs. l or this reason mJ witli an eye towaid ihe future no 
cateuoricai label or site location was implied in attaching tiie label ot" 
Coordinator i)t' I 'mvLMsity I raining I'rograms to the positi<m. 



Ihe Cooperative Resource Center has hee»i viewed since its inception 
as a process oi' development of a service delivery model with a contin- 
utuis detlning and redefining of operational procedures and an ever- 
changing role to keep pace v\ ith the current trends in the rapidly chang- 
ing prut'ession (\\ Special hducalion. 1 here fore, when the (VMitei was 
eslahlisiied ni Sepieniher \^)(^S ii was little more than a concept that had 
been allocated certain resources deemed necessary lor its Jevel(»pmenl, 

The site selected vvas Adams i'lementary School an inner-cilv' school 
with a population of appro \imatel\ 400 regular elementarv' children and 
M) to 40 I MR children, l lie staff and the piiiicipai of the school were 
commit led to tiie idea i>f serving these children in regular class with some 
type of sujiport system from special education. The Center vvas allocated 
one regular si/e classroom. iMie certified l:MK teacher who had pre- 
viously served as a special class teacher within the building, and a limited 
amount of new nuterials and equipment. 

Csing the guidelines that had been developed for Special Learning 
i)isal">ilities Resmirce Programs in Minneapolis as a base, the prototype 
model began to evolve. Directions for the student teaching and other 
practicum experiences with a more individualized orientation emulated 
fr<nn the practices employed in the Resource Center. 

As the vear proL»ressed. however, the Adams School neighbinhood 
began to declme lapidlv' in population due t(i the construction of tVee- 
vvavs aiuJ a generally tletcriorating neigiihorhood environment. As the 
enrollment steadily decreased, it became obvious that the Kest>urce Cen- 
ter would not have an aLleijuate special education population and ulti- 
inatef> the scho(d itself would close. After one year of operation, tlie 
Cooperative Resource Center was. therefore. lelocated at the Harrison 
I- lenient a ry School. In retrospect, this need to relocate was as much an 
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oppuitiinitN ;is ;i diN;niv:uil;i.i!c. Witli ;t new start, the lonj:-!erm c\\\\\ of 
eiiiMs .nid inisiiidunieiils in oiii initui \lmi ul" upeiatiou were oblileruted. 

The HarrisnivUiiiversity Cooperative Resource Center 

(lie lljiriNDii Kesouive (enter in a nuulel ol serviee deliver) that 
MippiMls niildK handicapped children \\liose prinuirs placement i> in 
rejiulai class. || is located in an eleincntar\ ncIiooI sei"vini: prnnariU" chil- 
dren ulio reside in low nicoine tedera! housinu. It is at present a raciaH\" 
inbjlanced schi»ol uilli over 50''' one-parenl taniiijcs. The total school 
population is appro\iniatel\ "50, and the Resource ("cuter pv>pu!ati(»n 
raiiiies t'roni M) \o 40 children. 1 he ph\ sical taciht\ cmisists ot" one 
doul>le-si/ed classroom coniaiiiini: private instruction hooihs, a variclv of 
equipment, and an aria> ol' cducat lonal nuiterials that have been accunui- 
laied Jurnii: the lour \ ears ot' operations. Two certitlcd special education 
teachers and the project directoi comprise the prot'essional staff, l ive or 
si\ practicnm students fmin the I 'mversitN of Minnesota's Department of 
Special I diicjtion are placed at the Harrison Resource Center each 
tjiiai Icr. 

Ihe baNic pmijuni lesponsibiliiN assumed In the slatt ot' the icsouree 
cvMiter !^ to mauiiain each child as a [iarlicip;'itinL: member in his rciMilar 
cla .s In oulei tocairv out this icsponsiliihiy . a wide raniie i>t services lor 
childien and a >!ieat deal ol communication with reimlai education per- 
suiinel aie ie(}Uired, DuriiiLiour l irst lour > ears of operation, the slat f has 
diiccled nukli ol Its ell'orts towaid delinini: a set ol' operations proce- 
dures necessaiv lor this maintenance lole. l ive Lionipts ot procedures have 
been delmealed as intciiial enmponents ol" the maintenance process. 

It iiiildK handicapped children are lo benefit fioin eilucalional experi- 
ences Ml leuiilai classrooms, leiiiilai education personnel must be involved 
m pioiiiain pi ininiii:. .Shared iesponMhilit\ foi decisioii-makini: is esseii- 
iial so that coofKMativ e plaiiniiiL: can proceed with a minimuin of coullici 
l>elwcon special cdiicatois jiid iCLiular t cache is. 

\t llaiiison Svhool. sjKvial education placement decisions .ue made 
b\ the l^iipil reiscimel I cam. Uiis Liioup includes a ps\ clioioLiist, the 
{"•rincif^tl. Ihe scho<»l social woikei; Ihe spiecial education teachois, and 
the lei'iilai class tc.icliei invoKed. Ihe Pupul IVMsonnel leaiii considers 
the needs ot ihe individual child and the altei native services available. 11" a 
resource proiiram seems most appn»priale tor Ins needs an inilial place- 
ment peiiod III the Kesouice ( eiilei is jNsiv:ned. 
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Hie iniliji pluccniLMil. which consists of a hjlf-hour a day for Iwo to 
three weeks, is a [lenod ol lestini! and evahialioii. It tiecessary. psycho- 
K)i:iLaL neurological, or plivsiv.al examinations are secured during tliis 
period, and the social worker discusstrs tiie child's problems and tlie 
available sen ices w ith tiic parents. 

l ollowuig a student's initial placement ui tiie Center, a case plannini: 
conterenee includiui! essentialiv the same people invt)lved in tlie I*up?i 
Persoimei Team is convened to evaluate the data gathered during tlie 
preceding: two or tliree weeks hy the resource teacher and the social 
worker. I his team discusses ail facets ot" the child's background and 
behavior, detlncs his strengliis and weaknesses, develops realistic instruc- 
\\om[ and behavioral goals tor his educational progress, delineates the 
role ot" resource personnel ami the regular class personnel in meeting 
these goals, schedules an appropriate time to spend in eacii setting, and 
develops tliese plans int(» an educational prescription. All subsequent 
act^vitle^ t\>r the child are to follow tliis prescription which the case 
planning teams review- at least twice each \ear. Such procedures, though 
expensive in terms ot protessional time, greath' enhance cooperation 
among team members. 

Indivubtalizcd Ins! nu lit >ti 

Once e\a!uation and prescriptive plans have iu^cn tliort)ughly exam- 
ined, the Resource Center personnel individualize instruction for each 
child, whi) spends from .>0 li> ^K) minutes daily working in the Center. A 
liighly supportive atmosphere, acceptance of the child's current academic 
and social behavioral leveL and reinforcement lor t!ie smallest bit of 
progress is the general orientation of the Center. 

Ihe Center staff aspires to help these children develop appropriate 
social behavior. Ijarii to work independently when possible, acquire aca- 
demic skills, and participate in discussions in their regular class. To ae- 
coniplish these goals, the use of individual instructional objectives is 
einp!o\ed. Ohjectivcs \\n all facets of the child's behavior are defined, 
specificalK stated, and include the measurement of achievement ex- 
pected. Ihe deveh»pmeiit and use of iiislnictional tibjeetives has been 
judged In the statT as an imaluable procedure for accomplishing the 
staled goals t>t Ihe cducatituial prescription. 

1 ne program uses various teehni(|iies to build a child's learning 
strengths, l or example, a programmed reading may be .appropriate for 
siune chthhen wlu) piofil fiDUi a highly structured, slep-by-step ap- 
proach, a b.isal reading series ma\ work effeetiveK" for the child w!u) can 
profit from a more iraiiitional approach. l Aeiy attempt is made to lit the 




most appropriate cducatioiiai materials to the child's learning character- 
istics. 

Since mildly handicapped children often have a particularly difficult 
time attending to relevant stimuli and following directions, all available 
meJia that might stimulate interest are put to use. Not only available 
media, but also available ideas suggested by creative teachers are used in 
developing learning experiences for children enrolled in the Center. In- 
structional tapes, original games, slides, tran.sparcncics. progress charts, 
and teaching machines arc often-used teaching aids found in the Re- 
source Center. 

Support to the Regular Classroom Teai lier 

As stated earlier, the resource teacher is responsible for providing 
special education children with skills enabling him to be ii participating 
member of the regular class, Since 30-^)0 minutes per day of individual 
remedial pror,ramniing cannot realistically accomplish this goal, addi- 
tional support nmst be offered any teacher who accepts a low achieving 
child into her group. 1 eani prescriptions, therefore, apply not only to the 
child's needs, but also to any diftlculties the teacher may have in coping 
with the child's dct'icicncies. 

Since some of our children manifest disruptive, uncontrolled behavior 
in the classroom, some teachers understandably are hesitani to accept 
them: however, if assistance is readily available, regular class piacement 
becomes far more viable. Until behavior modification programs have be- 
come effective in helping a child control his own beliavior. the Resource 
Center may be designated by the team prescription as a "crisis" room for 
that particular child. Crisis programs for children arc carefully monitored 
and eliminated as soon as possible. 

Because regular class teachers are not usually oriented toward gearing 
instructional activities to unique learning styles, the resource teacher, by 
adapting activities to the level of the slow learner, encourages all children 
to participate. I he resource teacher assists the classroom teacher in the 
planning and development of classroom units and acitivities so that 
mildly handicapped children and other slow learners might learn and 
achieve. Classroom teachers have used these Center services extensively, 
particularly in the areas of social studies, science, and health. 

Time in the resource room is scheduled to coincide with the unique 
needs of the child resulting from his learning difficulties. If a child does 
not read well enougli to function in a class reading group, he should be 
sen* to the Center during his reading time. Resource; Center personnel 
must, therefore, be willing to juggle and rcjuggle time schedules m accord 
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Willi the v;ir\ink: schjJuIl^ tollnvvcd in i\k rciiulur oducat'.)iiul prourani. 



('( mUfttums hvuluutian 

llic team prescription anvl tiio m Ji\ iJna! insn uctioiuil objectives are 
only the heeiniiing point. Ihe evaltiatu>n procedures must he an inteiiral 
part i)\ tlie resource prourani il i^rujectcil pioiiress is to he euMueJ, So 
tliat instructional gaps can he avoided, each child's activities in the Re- 
source Center are recorded daily in personal log. 

Hie in>tructional ohjectives lor each clnkl are reviewed and rewritten 
at the end ol' eacli t'our-week period. I he urij'Tnal team prescription, the 
rate of progress in oacn area, and tlie elTective.iess ol' the materials 
employed are monitored and recoiisidered through the>e review s. 

If at ain time the team piescription becomes ineltective. the case plan 
team is leconvened and a new prescription is developed, I lie original 
prescription and the appropriateness ot* the special educalion services t'or 
each child are reviewed tv\icc antuialK b\* the case planning team. 



1 !ie Kesoiirce Center also serves as a .]"^tacticiim station t'or students in 
the Department ol' Special lAlucation at the Cniversitv ol" Minnesota. Ihe 
practiciun experience has evDlved trom the develupnienl of the Resource 
Center model and represents a significant departure lYoni the traditional 
student teaching experience. 

Ihe orientation ot' the practkum experience is individuali/ed not 
individual instruction, l ive or si\ students participate and spend, twenty 
hours per week lor 1 2 *Aeeks at the Kesouce Center, liach stiuient is 
assigned his own **case load'* ol' cfiiidren for which he is given ti>tal 
responsihilitv . The individualized programs of the children are monitored 
continuously hy the ResouiLC Center staff. 

Alilu>ugh students assigned during the first several years were under- 
graduates in the area of merilal retardation, {he Resource Center is gradu- 
ally shitting its univer^'ty student population to the new Sjiecial liduca- 
tion Kesinirce 1 cache* (Sl-R'l ) pn)grani a newly levcloping training 
pr*)grai:i ;>t the graduate level for general noncategorical resource teach- 
ers. Concurrently, the university's Department of Special liducation is 
phasing out tiK' undergraduate training pr<igvani. 

Ihe university staff involved in the development of the SI:RT pro- 
gram is in the jirocess of detuiing competencies necessary tor general 
restnirce teachers and in the luture a corn petenc\-hased program is antici- 
pated. I'oward this erJ. the Harrison RcNOurce Center has delineated t'ive 
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witli tlic vjrying sciicdiilcs foliowcJ in tlio reguijr cducatioiui program. 

Continuivs h'\ abi a tk m 

Tlic tcjiii proscriplioii ;nid (iic individiul instructioiiul ohjcctivcs jro 
only the bcginrjng point. Flic cvjiiution proccdnrcs must be ;ni integral 
pjrt of the resource pri)grum it' projected pnvgress is to be ensured. S> 
tlut instructionul gaps be avoided, eacii ciiiid^s activities in the Re- 
source Center are recorded daii\' in liis personal log. 

The instruLiional objectives for each cliild are reviewed and rewritten 
at tlie end of eacli four-week period. Tiie original team prescription, tlic 
rate of progress ni eacii area, and tlie effectiveness of tlie materials 
emplo\"od are monitored and reconsidered lIuDugli tiiese reviews. 

If at any time tlie team prescription becomes ineffective, the case plan 
team is reconventd and a iiew prescription is devekiped. Tlie original 
prescription and Mie appropriateness of tiie special education sen ices tor 
each cliiid are reviewed twice annnaliv' b>' tiie case planning team. 



llie Resource Center also senes as a practicum station for students in 
tiie Department of Si>ecial liducation at tiie Cniversit\' of Minnesota. The 
practicum experience iias evoived from tlie development ot' tiie Resource 
Center niodei ami represents a significant departure from tiie traditional 
student teacliing experience. 

The orientation of tlie practicum experience is individualized not 
individual instruction. I-ive or six students participate and spend twenty 
hours per week for 12 weeks at tlie Resouce Center, liach student is 
assigned iiis own "case load" ol" children for which lie is given total 
responsibility. The individuah/ed programs of the children are monitored 
contrniiousl\' by the Resource Center staft, 

Aitliougli students assigned during the first several \ ears were under- 
graduates in (lie area of mental retardation, tlie Resource Center is gradu- 
ally shifting its universit\' student population to the new Special Lduca- 
tion Resource Teacher (.SI-RT) program a newly developing training 
program at the graduate level for general noncategorical resource teach- 
ers. (\)ncurre fitly, the university's Department of Special I: ducat ion is 
phasing out the undergraduate training program. 

The university staff involved in the development of the SI-RT pro- 
gram is in the process of defining competencies necessary for general 
resource teachers and in tlie future a conipetency-lxised program is antici- 
pated. Toward this end. the Harrison Resource Center has delineated five 
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liasic skills areas ;ivaiiable to tljese students in the practicinii assignment. 



DiafUfutstii TLrluiiciiics 

\k\orc an individuah/ed program can he outlined tor any one ciiild, it 
is obviously necessary to determine any specific learning deficits mani- 
tested in his pertormance. Instruction in and administration of a variety 
of standardized diagnostic instruments are integral parts of the diagnostic 
procedure. .Students are assisted in liic interpretation of these tools in 
order to help plan an appropriate remedial progrjin. 

As critical to the individualized plan as the standardized diagnostic 
instruments is the constructive use of informal observation both rn the 
Resource ('enter and the chifd's regular class. Again, the student is 
assisted in deveU)ping a scl of skills which enable liim to delineate signifi- 
cant beha\i(irs. chart unacceptable behaviors, interpret intormal reading 
inventories, etc. 

Iiisrnicrion h v Ohfccrii cs 

Most .students who are assigned to the Resource Center for practicuni 
are unfamiliar with instructional objectives and how they are written. 
Beginning from a very elementary level, studei^ts are given instructions 
and practice in writing relev;!nt. individual objectives appropriate to the 
needs of each child iis determined by the diagnostic procedures th.ey have 
already emplov ed. 

The daily log kept for each child is used as a tool for evaluating 
progress toward these objectives. All activities used within each child 
must be directly related to the written objectives, and lack of progress 
toward these objectives is viewed as either inappropriate instructional 
techniques or inappropriate objectives. Weekly conferences are held with 
each student regarding the relationship between Ihe daily logs and the 
progress toward the objectives. 

At the end <^f each tour-week period, the student is required to evalu- 
ate these individual objectives, review their relevance and progress, and 
rewrite them if any revisions are necessary. Both the child's and the 
practicuin student's progress are monitored through this process. 

Remedial lns(txu ti(ni 

1 he Resource Center has accumulated over the years a large selection 
of various educational materials for study and experimentation by the 
practicuni students. Time is alloted the students to delve into these vari- 
ous materials, define their best uses, and evaluate their effectiveness. 

More inipovtantly. students are given instvuetion in the relationship of 




these various niateriais. tiie spe^'ific methodological approaches they liave 
learned in the cuurscwuik Netting, and tlie sptxijic learning deficits of tlie 
children in the Resource Center. 

Finally, then, students are required to select and apply appropriate 
methodology and niateriais based on the diagnostic intorniation they 
have a :quired for eacli ciiiid. 

These three steps geared tow ard expertise in remedial instruction have 
been viewed by the students as one of the more valuable opportunities 
available to them in this practicuni setting. 

Bc!hivi< >r Mafiagcni Vfit 

Oftentimes behavior problems will become evident during the infor- 
mal observation pliase of the diagno:;tic procedure. Since such problems 
are very likely to result in rejection by the regular class teacher, systems 
to extinguish these behaviors must he included in the instructional objfjc- 
tives. Appropriate contingency ^management plans to be developed and 
monitored b\ the Resource Center statT are also an integral part of the 
maintenance process. Practicuni students are responsible for modifying 
such behaviors In learning to effectively apply such contingency manage- 
ment systems. 

One of the most prevalent problems seen in the child assigned to the 
Resource Center is in the area of self-concept. Series of failures* behav- 
ioral problems, and learning ;nadequ;a*ies are a few of the contributing 
factors. .Although the staff considers this a nebulous area to pursue* 
practicuni students are encouraged to be particularly reintorcing in their 
approach, point out v:.)ntimiously the child's strengths and progress* 
and most iiuportaiitly view the child with the sincere respect due any 
worthwhile human being. 

Consultative Skills 

The practicuni students assume full participation in the Pupil Person- 
nel Team for purposes of pli cement as well as case planning. As their 
term ot" assignment progresses, the responsibility for presenting informa- 
tion to the team regarding their children increases until they beco».ne 
full-Hedged representatives for that child. 

In addition, the students are le quired to meet with each child's regular 
class teacher on a weekly basi^;. While building positive relationships with 
other members of the Harrison School staff, they are continually mon- 
itoring the progress of tl.e ehild and pinpointing areas wlieic the child 
may just be beginning lo encijunter ditTiculties in his regular class, A 
great deal of staff time has bee!J required in counseling these students in 
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this area. Maintaining :\ position of listener, reinforcer, and expert with- 
out exhibiting an Jiahorilative altitude has proved most difficult for 
many of the students. Because of the long-temi relationship the Resource 
Center staff has developed with these regular cLss teachers, they confer 
readily with us regarding the students* cffectiv*^ness in this role. 

Current Goals and Directions 

The Resource Center model of service deliver\' is seen as an ever- 
changing process including the redefinition of procedures and popula- 
tion. Perhaps the most notable change in direction is presently in process 
and will continue to develop. A recent reorganization of administrative 
structure in the Department of Special Education of the Minneapolis 
t^ublic Schools will result in the delivery of services to mildly handi- 
capped children without categorical label -a concept that has been under 
consideration for several \ears in various parts of the country. The newly 
developing SliRT program for general resource teachers in the Depart- 
ment of Special Education was generated from this same concept. While 
the Harrison-University Resource Center was originally designed to serve 
Educable Mentally Retarded children, it now includes learning disabled 
and hearing impaired children in its population as well. A continued 
effort to place children according to learning needs and teacher compe- 
tencies is being pursued. 

Aithougii the staff is quite confident in its ability to evaluate the 
progress of the individual children assigned to the Center, evaluaJive 
systems for the total project arc just beginning to develop. Refining such 
evaluation techniques using management by objectives as the modo is a 
major undertaking for the next two years. 
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TEACHER TRAINING: 
A Cooperative School/University Effort 
in the Madison Public Schools 



JhAN h.Ml(;ri:\v 



A ssistat It Su p crit itcndcn /. S iuJis( m hiii ■ Siiiot )h 



The teaclier iinJustry is in fcrincnt. I^^rluips more precisely stated, teach- 
ers and the teachinu act are under the gun. Voucher sN stenis, account- 
abihty, differentiated statTs. free scluu)Is, decreasing enrolhnents, over- 
supply of teachers, taxpayers* revuhs. and constricted hndi:ets are ail 
symptoms of* a t:r(n\'ing concern ami ina\ Im^ dissaJislaction of what is 
taking place in the classroom. Throw in some court cases and legislatitm 
directing edncation toward ne\s ends and inie has to womler wlijt kind 
of training can he offered to studeiUs about reaiU- to enter the prol'ession 
that will give them the appropriate skills ti^ cope with the whirl of events 
around them. Ihis hasn't been much of a jirohlem in the past. I'ruver- 
sities traineil teachers. I hose teachers stmlent taught in slIuuiIs, and 
whether ov not the proiluct \\ as good or mediocre there prnhahly was a 
position somewhere in the sciiooi s>s(em. Hut tiiat lias soiueuhat 
changed. School ssstems are in a "seller's luarket.'' No hniger are "warm 
bodies" hired sitnpis' because the\' liave ajipropriate credentials. Teachers 
are less inclitieLl to respoiul to the "professional (ihlig;tti(in" of assisting 
in training teachers \^■hen they have little or lU) say in the kiiui of ti aining 
the student receives. Never l!as cooperation between universits' airJ co« 
operating school district been so important. 

It was in rcspo;ise to this fcMn?cnt (flat tlic l'niversit> of \Vist*or?sifi ar?d 
the .Madison Puhhc Schools established a joint tcache: training co/mnil- 
tee in M>72. .Although the University of Wisconsin utilized other cooper- 
ating school s\ stems to traif, student teachers, the vast majorit\ of clin- 
ical experiences occurretl in the hoiuetown ol" MailisoiK l lie Madison 
school s\ stem, on the other hand, cooperated with se\eral colleges and 
universities in the training ot" student leacheis. but i\\ I'ar the largest 
nutnher came from the i'niversit\ ot" Wisconsin. Thus, hy proximity 
alone if for lU) oOier reasons the two iiistitutiims \\ere natural "bedfel- 
lows** in the teacher training act. I^it \shile the logic ma\ Iuinc been 
sound the breaching ol* the sovereignt\- ol" the institutions was no 
easy task. I he university had to leel comfortable that it maintained its 
institutiimal prerogative to train teachers along w hatever lines it deemed 
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to he liiilu. ilic pubHc sciu>t)I s\ sicnKon tlie oiIkm hand, had to contimi 
that it \vi.)ukl take an ''active** rather llian ''passive** role and responsi- 
hihty tor the trainnii: of teachers given to its charge. Suspicion of the 
other institution predoniinaled tiie t'irst elTorls ot' tlie joint teacher train- 
ing committee. 

As is so ol'len tlic case, the first elTorts ot'the practitioners and prot'es- 
.sors focused on a philosophic dellnilion ol' a good teuciierand tiie coroi- 
Iar\' of wluil kind ot training program produces sucii a good teaciier. 
While this was productive in narrowing soiue definitions and revealing 
some hidden agendas the commit lee soon realized lliat it liad to develop 
SDine pragmatic proposiiions of what Ci>nstituted a good teaciier training 
program. \l I'le risk nl' being oversimplislic. eigiit propositions were 
iigreed to. I he\ include ihe following: 

1. A chiucal j)rogram should luise some well-defined statement of 
objectives. Administralors. cooperating teachers, supervisors, and stu- 
\Ient teachers interns should all have a copy of those objectives. In 
addition, some k\ud v)f lvandbv)v)k v)i v)pcvaiiv^nai guidelines should be 
available to all concerned. 

1. r\ahiatioii data should be collccled folknving the clinical exper- 
ience to evaluate the experience against objectives aiul guidelines. 
Such data should be longitudinal in nature lo show what changes in 
tile ciinieal experience or precliriical experience are advisable. 

,v Students should have some preelinica! experiences in the ciass- 
I'O'.MU prior to iheir major clinical experience. Two half-da\ s a week 
might lie appioprtale (this is onl\- a ballpark figure). Here again, some 
set of i^bjecti\es. guidelines. aiKl e\aluation would be in order. 

4. Supervising teachers should have ^ome special training concern- 
ing the "Supers ision cjf Student Teachers.** IVrh:ii)s a course by that 
name w (mid be ajiprojiriate. 

5. The student in clinical experience should receive adequate su- 
pervision from the universit\- supervisor. While ^'adequate'' is not 
easily de lined, five or six times a semester might seem reasonable if 
followed up with conl'erences. 

(>. ( 'ooj)erating teachers should Ikinc regular in-service sessions 
(jointl\ sj)onsored b\ Madison Public Schools and the university } con- 
cerning teacher (raining. 

7. .A clinical experience should he at leas! a semester long and at 
least one-hall i>l each legularlv scheduled school thiy, 

S. Some central placement olTice at both (he university and m the 
Madison Piibiic Schools should coordinate all student teacher |)lace- 
menls. 




Next it was determined that baseline data were necessary to determine 
the degree to wliich university departments agreed with tliese proposi- 
tions and the degree to which the propositions were being met in the 
individual departments. Similar baseline data were fcit to be necessary 
from cooperating teachers to determine their leeling of the appropri- 
ateness of the propt)sitions agreed to. To this end a questionnaire was 
devised. 

A similar questionnaire was sent to cooperating teachers with the 
wording appropriately changed to fit their circumstances. From both the 
university departments and tVoni the cooperating teachers substantial 
agreement on the propositions was identified. The least agreement was 
found with proposition No. 8 regarding a "central placement office at 
both the university and in the Madison Public Schools.'' The data from 
the university also revealed a wide variance in actual implementation of 
these propositions within the departments. The data further indicated a 
need for public scliool officials to sit down with university professors in 
each of the departments to detenuine how the various propositions 
might become implemented. Two basic end results have come out of this 
cooperative enterprise. The need was firmly recognized lor the cooper- 
ative committee to continue in existence with the authority to determine 
reconuuendations that would continually be presented to the top admin- 
istrators of both institutions. It was further agreed that the primary 
interfacing between the institutions would take place through this com- 
mittee. 

Secondly, a realignment of financial obligations was determined. 
Monies that had formerly been paid by the university to teachers and the 
Madison Public Schools as direct honoraria were redirected into a teacher 
training development fund. The decision making regarding the expendi- 
ture of the.se monies would rest with conuuittees of teachers in the 
several disciplines. In addition, the Madison Public Schools obligated 
it.self to a yearly expenditure of approximately 530,000 for the imple- 
mentation of a student resident program. The student resident program is 
an iniensified student teacher program that obligates the student to parti- 
cipate in the school program for .^2 hours a week on the basis of a 
"program plan*' developed jointly by cooperating teachers and the uni- 
versity department. This program plaJi for the expenditure of any part of 
the S30.000 nuist be submitted to the joint committee for approval 
before an\' monies can be expended. 

The bringing of two monolithic institutions, each with numerous sub- 
divisions, into :i cooperative venture has been a difficult process to 




achieve. While there are still many problems ahead there are vital signs 
indicating that such a cooperative effort can succeed to the advantage of 
both institutions. As indicated in my first sentence, the teacher industry 
is in ferment. To adequately train teachers in a fast-changing society is 
going to take the best efforts of both professor and practitioner. To that 
end we believe the cooperative cifoM between the University of Wiscon- 
sin and the Madison Public Schools is off to a good start. 
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A MODEL: THE DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
FOR HANDICAPPED MINORS 
IN THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



AL VUDYMAN 
Director, Special Education 
Oakland hi hlic Schools 
and 

LMSLIH imiNtGAR 



Associate Superintendent, California State Department of Education 



Tlie Califomin State Legishiture. in l^JdO, hecaiiie interested in devel- 
opint' pilot projects Tor child care centers tiiat would accept handicapped 
children, l^p to tliat time tlie cliiid care centers, as tliev were known in 
tlie l^MOs and l^^50s. accepted noritiai ciiiidren of working niotiiers for 
care and training during the Iu)ur.s that tiie motliers were working. L:itcr 
tlie cliildren centers became facilities wiiich .stiii accepted normal chil- 
dren hut under various conditions. At no time were iiandicapped ciiiidren 
enrolled because of the alleged undue care and other problems that al- 
ways seemed \o confront .such centers. This wa.s probably very true be- 
cause the centers were very large in enrollment and class si/c. The person- 
nel were not trained to work with handicapped children, and the multi- 
plicity of handicaps of the severely impaired children were apparently 
too great to be handled in what might be termed a normal setting. 
Therefore, the legislature in the early I ^-^oOs established the possibility of 
trying out four pilot centers for handicapped children who were severely 
mentally retarded and/or physically handicapped. During the trial period 
only two school systems accepted this challenge in the beginning: they 
were Stockton, California and Oakland, California. The results that were 
found by these two centers and the testimony that was given to the 
legislature concerning these centers made possible for some of the school 
districts to develop such children's centers for the handicapped after 
enabling legislation was passed. This. then, was the beginning of the 
Development Centers for Handicapped Minors program in California. 



The purpose of the legislature in permitting centers for handicapped 
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General 




children was to continue the pilot centers and others because they had 
successtiilly demonstrated that there was a need for such facilities to help 
handicapped children from an earlier age and that sucii development 
centers possihiy prevented (he breakup of homes througli respite from 
continuous twenty-four hour care of severely handicapped minors. In 
addition* the development centers were thought to relieve parents to 
engage in work. The centers also were thought to reduce signifioanMy the 
dojuands for institutional or hospital placement. Further, the centers 
were felt to be accessible to the families without causing the physical 
dislocation of the children from their families. 

At present, there are about eighty Development Centers for Handi- 
capped Minors in the state of Cahfornia. There is need for more because 
there are several thousand children on the waiting list for this permissive 
program. 1 lie demand for this kind of service is increasing because of 
California's new outlook on the care of handicapped persons away t>oni 
state inslAtutions or hospitals. In other words, many of the children who 
hervtofore were residing in institutions or hospitals are being foster 
placed and returned to the communities with the understanding that 
there will be some educational or training services for them. 

Each development center is a separate and distinct t^acility for whiciv 
an application is approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for a specific public school education district or county program. Sepa- 
rate applications are required for the establishment of centers maintained 
in separate locations even though they arc operated by the same district 
or county program. .A class unit is comprised of not more than twelve 
children within the center enrollment and cannot exceed an average of 
ten :fiiklren per class; the latter makes it possible to run smaller teacher- 
pupil ratios in the classes that have more severely handicapped children. 



The goals of the Development Centers for Handicapped Minors 
usually include the following: 

L l o acquire and improve the" social and self-help skills, 

2. To help parents in getting to understand their severely mental- 
ly/physically handicapped children. 

3. To help to engage the children in activities outside the home. 

4. To provide a constructive conuiiunity alternative to the family 
in caring tor the handicapped child (as against institutionalization). 

5. To provide an adequate setting and program to fully observe 
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and evaluate tlie cluldren for other existing educational programs in 
the community. 



The program of a development center provides for supervision, in- 
struction, and periodic assessment o\ tiie development of each cliild 
admitted to the center for determination of the cJiiJd's j-eadiness for 
transfer to other programs: and continuance in the program of the devel- 
opment center or discharge t>om it. 

Services are usually offered tor a minimum of six hours per day and 
are authorized to be provided for up to 250 days per year, which means 
that it can be an all-year program. The program services include, but are 
not necessarily limited to, supervision, training, medical and psycho- 
logical assessment, school nursing, feeding, speech, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy where deemed to be appropriate, transportation to and 
from the center, and parent counseling. 

Most o( tlie programs in the development centevs are characterized by 
intorinahly and a relatively pressure-free atmospnere. Activities include 
singing, dancing. socializat»r:'ri, manipulation of toys and art materials, 
and other kinds of perceptual activities. The o'der children usually have 
discussions, story circles, gross number work, an J aome cooking. Play on 
the playground is both tVee and mildly organized. Some of the children 
who need orthopedic care have access to therapy when available. Most of 
these children require considerable time with the fundamental tasks of 
care taking, feeding, toileting, control of wandering behavior, self-help 
tasks, and development of independent skills. 



Hach facility that houses development center children provides ade- 
quate classrooms including toilet and storage areas. No more than one 
classroom is housed in any room regardless of size unless appropriately 
partitioned. This avoids jamming too many children in an activity or a 
room. 

It is required that there be available adequate and usable outdoor 
space, including stationary play equipment. This is necessary so the chil- 
dren are able to develop their physical prowess to the maximum. 

Toileting and washing facilities are provided. In no event can there be 
less than one water closet and one wash basin for each six handicapped 
children. There also needs to be a tub or a free standing shower for each 
twenty handicapped children; there are two toilets and two basins for 
each ten adult employees. 



Physical Facilities 
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There arc adequate facilities fur the handling and serving of food for 
the handicapped children attending the center. 

As far as the housing is concerned, at the present time this varies from 
older sciioolroonis to newly built, air-condilioned, and carpeted facilities 
to rented private and public facilities. 

The enrolhuent of the centers at present varies from twenty to eighty 
children. This is partly controlled by the allotments of children spaces 
authorized by the State Advisory Committee, which is controlled by the 
amount of money that is available from year to year. In some cases, the 
county programs which, up to the present time have had monies avail- 
able, have taken on the responsibility of paying the entire cost ♦ tj>c 
children and consequently ignoring the number of slots assigne<'i by the 
State Deparhuent of Hducation. This is possible as long as the county or 
other unit do not demand partial state pa>'ment tor the extra slots that 
may be provided. 



The governing board of a .school district, or county superintendent 
that has a development center, must einplo\' for each center a supervising 
head teacher, instructional personnel who possess valid teaching permits, 
and other persons such as matrons or aides, as is necessary, to operate tlic 
program. The children enrolled in a development center must at all times 
be under the direct supervision of one of the above-mentioned personneh 

Each class unit must have at least one credentialed or pennit teacher 
and one matron or aide. It is also recommended that development cen- 
ters include representation from both se.xes when providing services for 
handicapped children who are from fourteen to twenty-one years of age. 

The supervising head teacher nuist have a valid teaching credential for 
the state of California, as well as a credential that permits that person to 
teach in special education programs. In other wortls, the supervising head 
teacher must be a qualified teacher of exceptional children. 

Ihc teachers of the classrooms need to have at least a Development 
Center Instructional Permit, which requires sixty units of college work 
including courses about exceptional children. luirsery education, and 
early childhood education as well as child growth and development. It is 
also advised by many of the centers that the teachers have courses in 
mental deficiency because a conunon denominator of the development 
center child is severe mental retardation, 

Specialized personnel are al.so used in the development centers, espe- 
cially in the field of social work and nursing services. I here are other 
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spijcijlisls oil a pjrt or full-time bjsis such as a ps\ cliologist. instruclioiial 
aides, physician, cl j|. Volunteers are used as available. 



Elii\ibility for Admis'^ion 



Mosl of the centers require thai the parent or iiiiardian ot* each child 
wlio applies Irr the child's admission !o the deveh^pment center give 
inlornialion relative to identification and medical and niental data r.Vt the 
ciiild. Inl'orniation is considered contulential but is available to autho- 
rized personnel and departments uifder certain circumstances. Mosi of 
(he centers also requife' 'and' keep additional information artd records 
reijardinii application in order to facilitate lietter placemejU ot" the chil- 
dren. 

ha;'h center appoints, by la\s'. an AdmiNSion Connnittee consisting of 
at least ttireo members wlio mc as follows; 

1 . A licensed ph\ sician and surgeon. 

2. A person ser\ inu as a supervising head teacher of the develop- 
menl center tor which the child is being co.nsiJered for admission, 

3. A person \vlu> is a psvchologisl holding a California creJentiah 

I he adnussion of a handicapped chiUl io a developiuent center is 
nuide upon llie recomniendatitm ol* the Admissions Coniniittee. In addi- 
tion to the abtive perstmneK there ma>' be others addod to the Ciunmittee 
as needed, such a> social \vt>rkers and or nurses Ironi public ag-Mieies. 
representatives from other organizations, such as the organizations t'or 
tlic physicallv luuulicapped. cerebral palsied, or mental retardation, and 
principals <}f sch(HtIs for orth(*pedicafl> lianJicappeJ arid ;)k' trainable 
meiUally retarded. I he Director c»f Special liducatton is usn.dU the chair- 
man. 

When the committee makes its decisi(m. ibc parents are notified; 
eligible cluldren jre eiiher enrolled or placed on a wjiting list. The con- 
tinuance, transfer, or dischariie ot" a child emolled in a development 
center is always subject to periodic revie»v and reciMUinenJation of the 
Adnussions ("orstniittee. 

The delermniation ot\^liiiibilily of a child f<n" admission to a develop- 
n;ent center includes examinations given b\- a psyclmlogisl. and a li- 
censed physician and surgeon. A child ma\' he eligible for the develop- 
ment center it" all nl' ihe following ap)'>ly; 

I. Me is found to be ineligible for enrollment in a regular day 
school program. 
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2. He ts toiirul li» he iiu^lkihlo for cnrollnioiit in special cducalion 
protirjius niaiijlaiucd m authorized to be maintained by a scliool dis- 
triet or a counlv suprvinletideiit oI slIumiIs. 

.V He i.s loiind In liaNO one '>r more o\ \]w t'ollowiiii: conditions: 

a. Serious imp iirinenl of loeomotuin. 

b. Se\ero ovlliopodic eondilioiK 

c. Other ili^abhi'ie conditions N\hich have as llieir oriiiin mental 
retardation and or ph>Mcal impairnioiit . 

d. Severe menial retardation. 

4. lie IS bctvseen three and twenty-one years o\ age. 

One criterion tor cdigibilii) lor admtssion to a desclopment center is 
the abilit\ nt" the cliihl to participate m at least one aspect ot" the pro- 
gram wiihou; Jaiiiier to luniselt" or v)t]iors in the pertorinance ot* daily 
activities. 



At the present time, ihe Superintendent of Public Instruction appor- 
tions state tuiids to the district or couiU\ superintendent ot" school that 
are operating dcvel(ipmenl c;.Miters for handicapped minors to the 
amount ot\ but not 'o .^\eced. SI. 75 per hour ot" ciuld's aUendanee 
earned by such a center. In other words, if a cliild attends every da\' t"or 
250 days in a school \ ear. lor six hours p';r day. the center is cuaratUeed 
stale monies ol" about '^2.(y2> per child per year: apportionments are 
controlled b>- legislaliN'e action. In addition, transportation alUnvancos ot' 
S3S^> per unit of i.^erage daily attendance prcuated on a 175 day school 
year are also authorized, 

I'ntortunately. ifie t\>regoing atnouiit of mone^' onl\' begins ti> touch 
the real costs of operaliiii: an adequate Development Center for Handi- 
capped Minors, School districts and county programs are now spending 
on the average of S5.(K)0 to Sh.OOO per child per year, and a number of 
the districts are spending up to SS. ()()() per child per vear. 

"I his anunuit i>f financing puts a heavy drain on the local funds ol' the 
scluu)! district or llie covmtN operating a development cenler. The heavy 
cost is perhaps one ot" its weakest pi>inls at the nresent time. 

It is obvious that the stale at this time probably contributes about 
25' of (lie fiscal he If) for the operation for the cenier while the local 
sciiooi district or county pass \ip to 75' '. and mow in cases where it 
operates a cenler vvitli childieii in it who are i^ver and he\'ond the slols 
alloted by the stale. 



Funding 




The State Advisory Committee on Development Centers 
for Handicapped Minors 

The Advisory Conuuittee on tiie Development Centers for Handicap- 
ped Minors is established lor the purpose of setting standards for admis- 
sions to centers and to advise the California State Department of l:duca- 
tion ii] tlie administration and operation of the centers. The Advisory 
Committee consists of one member from the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, a member tVom tiie Department of Mental Hygiene, and a member 
from tlie State Department of Public Health, There is also a member 
tVv)m ti^e Department of blducation. as well as a lay member from the 
general public, and one parent of a handicapped minor. These appoint- 
ments are made b\- the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and he also, 
at the same time, appoints four members, each from school districts or 
county school programs having Development Centers for Handicapped 
Minors. 



1. The state funding is far too low. There should probably be 100% 
state funding for children enrolled in these centers, 

1 The program is not \et an integral part of the public school sys- 
tem. The program is still heavily subsidized by school districts through 
permissive ta.\ overrides, or b\' county school departments having special 
taxing se IT ices. 

I he program is permissive and is not mandated at the present. If 
we accept the right to an education of cvz-ry child or the zero rejection 
philosophy for special education, then the Development Center for 
Handicapped Minors will become an imp* rtant part in the continuum of 
special education services in the state. 

4, Standards, as to de tin it ion of who is a Development Center for 
Handicapped Minor child, program and evaluation need to be clarified 
and strengthened, 

5. There is a need for more research on eoals achieved, transition to 
other programs, assessment techniques, and general evaluation of the 
program. 

b. Tliere needs to he an edification of the role of public education in 
the program as it nia\" relate to the roles of other state agencies such as 
soi^ial wellarc, public health, and mental lu'giene. especially if ail children 
in our society are accepted in our schools and if the program is expanded 
to accept severci\- handicapped children from birth to twenty-five years 
of age or okler. 



Present Problems 
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Impressions 



The Development Centers (or Handicapped Children in the Call torn ia 
Public Schools is a program that is much needed if the states live up to a 
philosophy of providing educational and training services for all of its 
children. Many of the children in the development centers, up ten 
years ago in California, were excluded from any kind of program, includ- 
ing special programs for phy«^ica!ly handicapped and the trainable men- 
tally retarded. The program has proven beyond a doubt that it has many 
educational values in terms of our present broad definition of education. 

An original reason for establishing these centers was not as moralistic 
as much as it was financial. At the times, in the late fifties and early 
sixties, it was estimated that the development centers could care for such 
children much more cheaply than a twenty-four hour-a-d:iy hospital or 
institution: this was probably true at the time. At the present, however, 
it has been stated that (in California) it costs an average of SI, 500 per 
month to maintain an individual in a state institution or hospital. At the 
same time, the development centers are now, in some cases, paying up to 
S8.000 per year per child for a six-hour program that does not include 
caretaker's fees, foster honie placement, medical and other kinds of 
needs such as food, clothing, room, and board. The taxpayer deserves to 
know what the real costs are in all of tliese cases. The taxpayer also 
deserves to know what the development centers can do for such children. 
When they have all of this infomiation, the ta.xpayer should decide 
whether or not. morally, fiscally, or otherwise, the role of the Develop- 
ment Center for Handicapped Minors should be in the future role of 
public education. 
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Sl-.criON II! 

UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS !N TtAC HER TRAINING 



77//V si\ !it>n is t/t'iv'/tY/ unircrsity-ccmcfVil pn>ii'i'!s inyi)lrcJ in the 
truiniH^ ()J teachers n> provide for the needs of hundieapped ehildten in 
diverse eLhu-utional settitii^s. 



All cilucaliniial Irjinini: dcsiiiii \vit;!i iuedi;i products tluU include :i Id 
nun color tiliii **l hink About Wliat .. . ?*' ;i slido prosont;ition, and a 
prcsLMilatioM inainial dcvelopLnl at the 1^^71-72 Institute have heen coin- 
jiletod. I he traiiiiiiL: nu)dule tliat the program represents is desiiincd to 
create both an awareness ot" aiul desire t'or additional kn'.Avlodiie that will 
lead lo the iinprovcnienl ot' j'Jresent-daN' educational proiiranuuini! for 
teaching baiulicappod children within tiie luainstrcani. 

liie philv)soph>' ot' liiis content and process based tiaininu module in 
learning disabilities is one tliat uiclndes a broader scope ol" concern in 
terms ot' looking at children with le:.irning pn^blcnis than those programs 
that limit tiie category to children witii known cerebral dystunction, 
riierc is a great need tor teacliers wlu) will identity "liigh risk** cliildren 
early, espocialK- in the primar\' grades, and ulili/.c tliose techniques tliat 
will I'acilitate more et'lu'ient learning. 

Regular and special education teacliers w-ith appropriate training can. 
in etVeet, d() a great deal ot' inteiA'ention at all gra^Je levels, especial l\' 
where tauh\' learning habits have beeji established because of perceptual 
motor or language detlcits. 

Training goals ot' the program |re:idil>' adaptable' for in-service train- 
ing) are: 

I he development ot' an awareness in the trainee ot'ditVerent learning 
styles ot' children with special attention given to t;!ie learning disaliled 



■|o make tlie trainee aware of the need t'or imprnved training of tliose 
responsible I'or the education of cliildien with learning dilTlculties. to 
incliule teachers, administrators, as well as paraprot'essionals. 

To make the trainee aware of the need tor different programs and 
facilities t'or children with learning problems. 



The Mianiii Program: 
Training Regular Teachers in Learning Disabilities 



child. 
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Ti) illustrate the need tor a coniiminity ettbrt in terms ot nvjeting the 
needs iM* leurninc handicapped children. 



The Pennsylvania State University Program: 
The CARE Series; Computer Assisted Instruction Courses 
in Special Education for General Educators 

!\»r tlie past two \ears. Penns\Ivania State Universit\ has operaJed a 
mobile computer-based protiram of instruction designed for teachers and 
administrators of typical classrooms. .A computer-mediated course of in- 
struction, called CARl: 1. was developed by the faculty and focused on 
teaching educators lo recogiii/e childreirs handicapping conditions. The 
C.AKI- 1 course carries three graduate level credits and lias been coiu- 
pleted b\- more (ban 2.000 teachers and other educators at a variet\' of 
locations in the nation. The two major features of the program are the 
self-contained, individualized nature of the instruction and the broad 
llexibility and convenience of the instruction for teachers who can t'it 
cou'f>.es ill aiound the deiuands of their jobs and personal commitments. 

Since January P^71 . the Pennsylvania State University has olTered this 
course tCARf-! I), entitled "luirly Identification of Handicapped Chil- 
dren.*' The purpose of this session is lo describe the content of the liarly 
Identification course as well as several other courses which are complete 
or in development stages, lirief suuuuarif^s of the folh)\ving courses are 
made: 

Care I ; Harly identification of Handicapped Children 
Care 2: Diagnostic Teaching of Preschool Children 
Care 3: Daignost ic l eacliing of Primary Children 
Care 4: [education of the Visually Handicapped 
Care 5: l^dneation of the Hearing Handicapped 
(*are 0: Teaching Severely Retarded Children 



The Consulting Teacher IVogram was developed, and is being imple- 
mented, as a cooperative venture of the Vermont [department of Educa- 
tion, local school districts, and the University of Vermont. Special Hdu- 
cation Program, with support from LLSOli. [bureau of Hducation for the 
Handicapped aiul bureau for Lducational Persi)nnel Development, The 
Consulting Teacher [*rogram provides special education services to criii- 
dren traditionally labeled as. learning disabled, mentally retarded, and 
emotionally disturbed within regular classrooms in the areas of language. 



The Vermont Program: Consulting Teaching Program 
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arithmetic, and social interaction thrt)Ugh consultation and training of 
regular classroom teachers, school administrators, and the parents of re- 
ferred children. 



The Florida State Program: 
Clinical Teacher Model for Interrelated Areas 
of Special Education 



The establishment and evaluation of a Clinical Teacher Modol at Flor- 
ida State I'niversity is supported by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped as a special project. The goal of the interdisciplinary devel- 
t>pment and research ;;ctivity is the preparation of a generic special edu- 
cation teacher for mildly handicapped children (educable mentally re- 
tarded, learning disabled and emotionally disturbed). Linking the 
heritage of the Held with the potential of contemporary instructional 
s\'Stems and technology provides the opportunity for designing, testing, 
and documenting the effectiveness and efficiency of proposed changes in 
teacher education. 7 he Model offers perfomiance-based, criterion- 
referenced, multimedia, computer-managed, individualized, and personal- 
a/ed instructional (nodules. 

Field testing o\ the prototype curricula in special education learning 
resource centers in north Florida and south Georgia will document that 
explicit clinieal teacliing competencies (observation, diagnosis, inter\'en- 
tion. and evaluation) can produce the pupil behaviors (academic and 
social) for succeeding in the mainstream of public school education. 

University of Kentucky Program: 
Programmed Environments for the Developmentally Retarded 

This project was designed to develop programmed educational inter- 
ventions for developmentally retarded children commonly called ''train- 
able** or "severely retarded." The objective:* of this project are: (1) to 
develop a programmed environment model for the preschool education 
of children assumed to be severely retarded/multiply handicapped: (2) to 
develop the Teacher Tutor model through the dissemination of System- 
atic Language instruction; (3) to list national research and curriculum 
development activities which relate to preschool children assumed to be 
severely retarded/multiply handicapped and to the young ^'trainable*' 
retarded child; (4) to develop competency-based instructional modules 
for training and retraining staff for Programmed Environment Preschools 
for individuals assumed to be severely retarded. 
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These objectives wiH be met through a coordinated program of re- 
search, program model dcvehipment, and curriculum development and 
dissemination. This presentation will further develop these goals and 
plans for implementation. 
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TRAINING REGULAR TEACHERS 
IN LEARNING DISABILITIES 



IMnillMlMANN 



Director, Spa'ial I: Jn anion Developmental 
and Technical Assistafice Center 
Ufiivcrsity of Miami 
and 

ROSL MARlIi McCLUNC; 



Assistant Director, Special lulueatiofi Developmental 
a fid Technical Assistance Center 
University of Miami 



After five years ot' program developnienl designed to train regular teaeli- 
ers to become more elleetive and humanistic ciiange agents for children 
manifesting a variety of beliavioral and learning disorders, we as teaclier 
trainers submit tlie t'ollowing observations on the relevancy, immediacy, 
practicality, and reality of sucii training offered througli in-service as well 
as preservice experiences. 

As tlie competition increases for tiie decreasing number of available 
positions in regular education, ami as recognition by special education 
and regular education of the right of all children to an education regard- 
less of labels becomes a major issue, we can no longer afford to pay lip 
service to the qualit\" ol' pre-service and in-ser\'ice education for teachers. 
The tight job market will gradually force institutions of higher education 
to become more accountable in the preparation of educators to meet the 
neeils of all children. The tiays of providing beginning teachers with 
enougli basic skills and enthusiasm to get through the first few years on 
the job are over. Pressures on the new teachers as well as on the career 
teacher with experience have cut the allowable percentage of failure close 
to zero. 

Teachers, especially in today's large urban centers who may be lock- 
stepped into a curriculum selected and imposed froii^ outside the reality 
of the classroom, battled by the mystique of teaching systems and educa- 
tional assessment, and threatened by parents demanding change, are fear- 
ful of the repercussions of accountability. There is a reluctance to give up 
the safety ol* labels for children and a resistance to accept educational 
alternatives thai may help the atypical learner, especially when decisions 
tor tiie placement of the child are made by ancillary persoiuiel away 
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tri)in tile classnuini. SucccssUii luainstrcaniina of the atypical learner 
within" tl»e regular class milieu will iu)t occur unless there are strong 
support sy stents as well as systematic ami intensive in-service training 
programs that take hito consideiation the power structure of the total 
education system in which the individual teachers must operate daily. 

r.ducaiors are e\pre>>ini: cinicern over the amnuni o\ inne require J 
through in-service training activities to train teachers to do the kinds ot' 
things that should have heen built in at the preseivice level. Since most 
in-service training einpliasi/es programs and materials rather than learning 
problems, teachers who want to know why students are not learning have 
become somewhat chary in accepting '*new techniques" and in partici- 
pating. in iu-seiTice training liiat imposes moie demands on their time. 
Linlbrlunately. unless a credit for professional growth or certification or 
a monetary award is given, or siMUe other coersion lYtMU within the power 
structure of the system is imposed, many teachers will not volunteer for 
"just antMher program." 

hi-ser\ ice training has heen inhibited by llie fragmentation of training 
into nmtiia!l\ exclusive categories where the atypical learner is concerned 
such as "remedial language arts t'or the intermediate grades.'' **Teaching 
the Dyslexic dnld." or ''Teaching the Hyperkinetic Child." Our ap- 
proach is to locus on devek^pmental learning on a continuum. In training 
regular classroom teachers to understand learning problems in children, it 
is important fot vhe intet mediate level teacher to imderstand why a 
student tailed in the primar>- grades, or in etfect. hv)w he was taught. 
Regardless of the levels of training or the nature of training (preser\'ice or 
in-service) there are comnuMialities of ciMicern that are expressed by all 
educators. Within (u^r program we have aitemptecJ to identif\' and ana- 
ly/»; these connnon-alitics in depth with the expectation that this type of 
training would lead io improved learnmg for children and better com- 
numication between and among professitmals dedicated to meeting the 
educational needs of all children. 

The l()llowing is a brief summary of the common areas of concern and 
how our appHKich to teacher training at the in-senice level has dealt with 
these concerns: 



Before a viable in-ser\'ice training pri^gram can be implementetl in ..m 
individual school dv a scIkh)! system the social. eecMiomic. ;muI piiliti^a. 
lorces of change within the ptnver structure nuist be ascertaineil. The 
regular classroom teacher is :il the merc\ of people at man\ levels. He 



Cnrdinalion of the Forces of Change 




should not be asked to effect change in children apart from the support 
ivstenis within the hierarciiy of the total system. Therefore, the initial 
planning and needs assessment meetings should include the supcrinten- 
JerU of schools or his designates, supervisors, principals, regular teachers, 
and representatives of special interest groups (i,e,. special education 
funded projects, etc). It is imperative that representatives from existing 
programs providing special education services become actively involved in 
the planning phase of any program dealing with handicapped children. 

To facilitate needs assessment, our approach has been to bring to the 
planning groups a broad range of parameters and options for the imple- 
mentation of programs u.sing a cascade approach specifically focusing 
upon identifying learning or behavioral disorders in children initially and 
then delineating programs or technology where theeducational needs of 
specific children can best be served. After the target population has been 
identified, training needs are then specit^ied and the levels of concern 
(i.e.. primary, intermediate, secondary) are delineated, as well as the 
specific types of services and programs that can be made available. A vital 
point of discussiori in any planning session must be (he cornrnitnients. no 
matter how small those who represent the various levels within the power 
structure are willing to give. Time, followup. flexibility ot' environmental 
change, materials, etc.. must be carefully examined so that cleapcut lines 
of conuuunication are established and. even more importantly, remain 
open. 



Many of the teachers we work with place assessment near the top of 
their list of in-service needs regardless of level. Testing to many of them 
has become a ritual that occurs at designated times during the year and 
that must be accompli.shed with as little fru.stration and ** hassle** as pos- 
sible. The results often affect the labels used and. more importantly, the 
expectations of their students: with more acct)unlal)ili(y today even se- 
curity of the teacher's job possibly may be threatened. For all the time 
and effort utilized in administering achievement tests, tiie results may 
not be directly affecting desired individualized instruction for children 
with specific learning needs. We feel that regular classr.H)m teachers can 
become more sophisticated in their use of different types of achievement 
tests for diagnostic purposes. By analyzing the reliability and validity of 
te,sts a.s well as the complexity of the directions, (he format, and the 
parameters covered in the content, teachers can better understand the 
elusive **why** of the pert'ormance of children that do very poorly on 
these tests as well as in the particular skill areas of concern. 



Formal and Informal Assessment 
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We have developed observational check lists and developmental inven- 
tories at the task levels (i.e., reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic) and the 
deficit levels (i.e., perception, imagery, la.Mguage, etc.) that can be admin- 
istered within the time commitment the regular teacher ordinarily allots 
to the evaluation of children with learning problems. Diagnosis must 
occur early in the school year and he ongoing in nature, yet manageable 
for the individual teacher. We have found that the regular teacher isn't 
quite as concerned with the development of an extensive battery of 
screening instruments or the acquisition of diagnostic skills in administer- 
ing tests as he is in relating the bits and pieces of information to (he 
ongoing curriculum, the behaviors of the learner, and the materials that 
will be used in instruction. They want to know what is critical, what the 
prerequisites to success are, and where ao they start at^ter the initial 
assessment has been completed. In our training we emphasize the re- 
lationship between the deficit areas that interfere with success at the 
tasks or reading, writing, spelling, etc., andhov,' these can be ameliorated 
and continuously evaluated separately and asa part of the total language 
arts program. The prime opportunities for assessment must become a 
part of the teacher's daily concerns. 

Another aspect of assessment in the training of regular teachers is the 
use of ancillary personnel as support systems. The referral systems utili- 
zing psychologists, social workers, resource personnel, and the interpreta- 
tion of their data back to the classroom teachers is another common 
concern. 

As teacher trainers prepare the regular teacher to utilize diagnostic 
procedures to gain information on children's learning styles and levels of 
performance they must at the same time allay the fears of administrators 
and ancillar>^ personnel in terms of infringements into their level of 
expertise. If relevant diagnostic skills arc given to the teacher along with 
the training necessary to communicate infomiation to support indi- 
viduals, we feel there will be a reduction in inappropriate referrals and 
less ''copping out'' vvhen a child isn't learning and the pressure mounts 
for a solution to the problem. 

Curriculum Technology 

The instructional basis of our training program is a learning design 
(fig. 1 ) that indicates the important parameters of children's learning 
patterns. In evaluating learning difficulties the teacher needs to look at 
the learner's level of development with reference to where he breaks 
down in the learning process or, more specifically, to determine the 
problem areas that prevent him from learning a given task. Although a 
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stiulciit ir.ay seem to haw nnrnuji adiievenicnt possihiiities and the 
potential tn learn in some areas I'or iiis age. otiier areas may he weak and 
lie will need speeiai instruction or remediation tliat takes into considera- 
lion Iiis specit'ie problems. A Her tiie te;;ciier has been trained to use this 
framework to identity the slren*;tiis and weaknesses in children's learning 
pr()cesses, specil'ic initial teadiing and amelioration programs can be 
developed t\)r eaeii student. 

The development of a sequential educational curriculum I'or individual 
ciiildren depends upon analysis of liehavior within tiie total environment, 
including tlie material as weii as tiie piiysicai .setting. Curricuhmi opiions 
must be liased on tiie iearning styles; of tiie ciiildren and the developiuent 
of prerequisite critical .skills necessary for success at the task level areas 
o( reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Since no one program can 
serve all purposes, it is imperative tiiat teaclier.s be able to select appro- 
priate sections from all available systems of particular learning needs. 
This eclectic approach forces the teacher to pull together the he.st of all 
available resources. 

In the application of teaching strategies, teachers at all levels should 
u.se the ''principle of plateau**: thai is. no child remains in the same place 
in tlie skill area of concern for extended peri(His of time without justifi- 
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able explanation. I'or tlie learner, sucl-css must he the mode rather tlian 
the exception. The teachers learn to apply this principle by adjusting the 
rate, amount, and sequence of input according to the child's needs. When 
the child reaches a point of failure, the teacher lakes him hack to his last 
accurate achievement and leaves him with a good model and the feeling 
ot" success. Our program can be described as humanistic in that it emplia- 
sizes success to the extent that it attempts to change the life-style of 
children who have been school failures and. consequently, have become 
failure-avoiding in their attitude toward learning, to one tiiat can be 
described as more success striving. The interface between special educa- 
tion and regular classroom teachers must be a component of every viable 
in-service model. By acquiring a common core of competencies and by 
having opportunities to work in concert with each other, they can de- 
velop a more appropriate educational climate lor children. There must be 
a sharing of responsibility for the learning handicapped students who are 
failing in our public schools. Special and regular educators must be con- 
tinually cogui/ant of the fact that each learner is an individual, uniquely 
different in pliysical characteristics, personality, and general capacity hut 
capable of learning and making a contribution. There must he a dialogue 
and a concern for the consideration of likenesses so that the concerns for 
differences are kept in proper perspective. 



The analytical or learning problems approach to meeting the needs of 
handicapped children lends itself to implementation in many different 
educational settings. Traditional as well as open schools can readily adapt 
diagnostic teaching techniques as long as the basic philosophy of the 
school incorporates the principle ol" meeting individual needs or. more 
specifically, of individualizing insi ruction. A building does not facilitate 
Iearning:people do. Therefore, an in-service program that is child centered 
should turn out teachers that are llexihle in structuring the environment, 

Teacliers trained in our program are taught how to modify available 
space, to develop learning centers, and to evu.'uate the physical structure 
in terms of noise, lighting' and mobility for the leanier. It is recom- 
mended that representatives from the custodial staff of a sy.steni or indi- 
vidual .schot)l be included in the training when maintenance equipment, 
storage, or structural changes are anticipated, 

An important aspect oi' the training is relating the environment to the 
parameters in the learning design (fig. 1). l-ailure in school is contributed 



Environment 




to in many cases, significantly, by environments that may be incongruous 
with the learning patterns of students or even with the teaching styles of 
teachers. For example, children with deficits in the auditor\' channel who 
are placed in large open classrooms may fatigue easily because they 
expend more than the usual amount of energy in attempting to attend to 
many ditTerent tasks with excessive environmental stimulatiofi present. 

Materials and media must be considered as an integral part of the 
environment that must be modified accordingly for the learning disabled 
child. Success nr failure for many learners is determined not only by the 
expectations, intentions, and skills the teacher brings to the task, but also 
by the interpretation and organization of the myriad of commercial 
materials, systems, and programs that are availiible. The dilemma isn't so 
much where to obtain materials any more as it is the evaluation of 
available materials for their functionality and appropriateness. Teachers 
must become skilled at analyzing materials by level of presentation and 
relationships to the learning correlates that comprise the skills needed to 
learn particular academic skills. 

The organization of materials and media for use by learners must be 
carefully plaiuied for individualized instruction to become a reality in 
large classrooms. Children can be taught to incorporate many manipu- 
lative materials and media as part of their everyday learning experiences, 
in an incidental fashion. They can be t-^-ght to utilize the **machinery'' 
thruugh actual involvement while learning a specific task, such as arith- 
metic. Theref ore, the task (arithmetic) itself becomes the focal point, the 
media merely fhe vehicle used to enhance the learning of the task. 

It appears that there is a great deal available within the school and the 
classroom that teacliers do not utilize. Many teachers are **material 
bound'* by things that they have grown accustomed to using over the 
years, particularly textbooks, chalkboards* etc. Visuals* manipulatives* 
and lisiening devices if used appropriately as reinforcers to learning can 
aid the child at the learning task. This is especially true for children who 
exhibit learning or behavioral disorders. 



The first assumption that educators must make is that the community 
cares. Parents and grandparents, regardless of socioeconomic level, want 
their children to learn. They want a better life for their children than 
they had for themselves. Schools for many parents have become alien 
territory. How :*rc we going to build enough humanism into our educa- 
tional programs so that the conmumity wijj want us to become a part of 
their internal life systems. 



Community Involvement 
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The concerns of parents var>'. Some are confused by tiie labels used to 
describe tlic atypical learner. Others are more concerned about the 
movement from special class to regular class placement. They want more 
guarantees of success for their children. The options, realistic expecta- 
tions, and skills of educators working with the child are being questioned 
and held accountable. Communication with the parents is a vital part of 
**mainstreaming** children. 

Through meetings, conferences, telephone calls, etc.. parents can be 
informed of the program's objective as well as of an individual learner's 
progress. In conmiunication with tlie parents, teachers are encouraged to 
describe learning in temis of behavior rather than using labels or by 
ranking the child within the classroom. 

Community in a broad sense includes more than the relationsh.ip be- 
tween home and school. The educational community as a group can be a 
viable force which can be brought to bear upon influencing legislation 
and mustering community support for educational programs. 

The religious community can contribute valuable support systems for 
tutoring and aftcr-f,chool programs. Members of the business community 
can influence scluiol boards and arc in a position to support educational 
programs for the handicapped. Service organizations provide volunteers, 
materials, and monetary support. In a larger sense the teacher and parent, 
through interaction with the communitv at large and with each other, 
come to feel that they arc not alone in wh.yt may appear to be the 
overwhelming task of providing for the needs of the handicapped child. 
In-ser\'ice training should include parent representation al appri>priate 
times. 



Behavior management is probably one of the most conunon areas of 
concern at all levels. The shaping of behavior takes many forms and can 
be implemented in a variety of educational setting.^ if used appropriately. 
Systematic approaches to dealing with aberrant behavior in children as 
well as modifying the behavior of all who are involved with the handicap- 
ped child has been an integral part of our traiiung program. Without 
systematic structure and u.se of proven systems that produce desired 
changes in behavior the teacher is reduced to a mere trial and error 
existence, and his curriculum efforts are often eclipsed by overt behav- 
ioral manifestations giving the impression that the learning environment 
is lacking in discipline. 

The essence of good behavior management is tnuiul in thr use of 
appropriate structure rather than in the automatic application of accus- 



Behavior Management 
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toiucd techniques. I he regular ciussnxmi teacher must first understand 
the lueaiiiuii behind exhibited behaviors, especially wliere learrong handi- 
capped ciiildren are concerned, since aguiession or acting-oni. vvitli- 
drawal. hyperactivity, distructibility. etc.. all have multiple causations. In 
understandiim jherrant behavior it is felt that the regular classroom 
teacher will not be ;is iLMrful or a^ ihicaiened in being thru^t into ^itu- 
ations th;it are noxious as well as incongruent to hnn in comparison witli 
his particular lile-style. 



Common element^ exist at all levels of education when dealing with 
the iieedN o\ handicapped students. The old "pass *he buck'' routine is 
\u>\ not acceplal^le dwy more. We r^' running ouJ ot' programs, and recent 
trends and new laws are telling us that we had beiter get on with the task 
ot' teaching children regardless of lal^els or tracks, or someone else is 
going to do the iob for us. .Schools are less the eminent domain of 
educators toda\' than ever betore in the historv' of t'ormali/ed public 
education. It has become more the domain of childfen and rightly so. 
Tiiis means that ever\' child ius a right to a tree public education, and his 
parents have ihe right to see that this is accomplished. Perhaps this is the 
most nnptMtaiit lesson tor regular educators to leaiu .Since we gave the 
regular classroom teacher the labels to begin with however, and since we 
set up the rules ot* the game with respect to grouping, excluding, segrega- 
tion, and even the Iiooks oi^e uses to teach, llien perhaps we must retrain 
trnm being as harsh as we cim be in tr\ ing to change the s\stem ijuickly. 
We owe that regular classroom teacher the opportunities for change as 
well as the time and understanding that it will taki? to accomplish this 
task. 



Summary 
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Khi rii A. HALL 
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anJ Director, CAI jMhoratory 
Tilt' Pi'finsylvania State I nivcrsity 
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Associate I^rnfessor, Speeial Educatitm 
ami Assistant Director CAI Laboratory 
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ami 

HAROLD L.. MIT/I:L 
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In November o\ P)7() ilic sl;itY of The IVniisylvaiii;! Stjtc University 
iiuiUiiuraled a new .iir! sophistiealeJ eoiupuier-inediateLl inslriietioiuil 
leelinol(>s;y into its in-serviee ediiealioii renewal proiirain \o\ leathers. 
This iiistruclional proiirani in speeial ediualioii is Jesiuned assist reg- 
ular elasMooni leaehers id KieiititX iiiu ihe problems of hjndieap|U*d ehil- 
dreii. TIk' present opevat\nn;il sehcdiile and equipment eont'igtiration 
allows approximately l.OOO ediieators eaeh \ear lo eomplele tills coni- 
puter-mediatcd program in their home eonunimity in rural Pennsylvania. 

Curriculum: CARE 1 

Professors (i. Phillip Carlwright and Carol A. (\ir! wi ight letl a team of 
university laeull\ members in developing the graduate level eourse enti* 
lied ''Computer Assisted Remedial I'ducaiion (CARi;): lnt!odiietion to 
the lulucjlion lAeeiMional Children/* Ww jnupc^sc oTtlie course is to 
give educational persiMuiel Ihc knowledge and skills necessai\ to deal 
elTeciivel> w jth children w ho have edneatKMial pr(Wilems. 

Ihc course is appropriate lor teacluMs ot all giade Kwels. but especially 
tor pieschool and elemcn(ar\ school teachers who are regular classroom 
teacheis and not teacheis special elasses. I he course is designed also to 
be \\\ mteresl to olhei ed\^cath^^al peisv^imel such as prnu ipals and nii\ev 
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iKiiiiiiiist ratters ami supervisors: special class supervisors" school nurses: 
psycholoiiists: aides, nuistc. art. shop, aiul pliysiCui education specialists: 
special services personnel: and otfier school related personnel, including 
day care workers. 

The (*Akl: course is designed to prepare in-service preschool and 
primary level elementary teachers and other interested persons to know 
the characteristics of. and be able to identify, handicapped children, 
Handicapped children are dellned. for purposes of this course, to be 
those children who have atypical conditions or characteristics which have 
relevance for educational progranuiiing, Handicapped children include 
children who display deviations from normal behavior in any of the 
folkfwing domains: ta) cognitive, (b) affective, and (c) psychomotor. 

The philosophy of the course is such that teachers arc encouraged to 
look at children as individuals, The use of traditional categories or labels 
is minimal. However, certain terms and concepts related to handicapping 
conditions are taught so th u persons who take this course are better able 
to cominumcato with ot!\er professionals in the ileld, 

I'pon completion of the C.AI course, participants will: 

a. Kijt)w the characteristics of handicapped children and be aware 
of symptoms tiiat are indicative of* potential learning problems: 

b. He able to screen all children in regular classroom programs for 
deviations and determine the CNtent of the inter-individual dif- 
ferences: 

c. Ue able to select and use l*or those children with deviations 
appropriate cornn^ercial and teacher-constructed a^^^^raisal and diag- 
nostic procedures in order to obtain more precise information as to 
the naUiic of the deviation: 

d. lie able to syntliesi/e infonnation by preparing individual pro- 
files of each child's strengtbis and weaknesses on educationally rele- 
vant variables: 

e. He able to evaluate the adequacy of the information in order to 
make appropriate decisions about referral to specialists; and 

f He able to prepare adequate documentation for the case if the 
decision to refer is aflirinative. 

It is expected that the teachers who exhibit tl;c competencies listed 
above will systematically evaluate children's learning potential and tbr- 
tnulatc ap[)r<jpriate educational plans. The six major objectives are corre- 
lated with the C ARI- 1 Decision Process Model (fig, 1 ). 



(Sec fig. I faring page) 
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Prepare adequate documenlalion and 
make the appropriate referral. 



*This step is (he subject of* the second decision model. 

Fig. 1. Decision Model for the Identification 
of Handicapped Children. 

CARE 2 and CARE 3: Diagnostic Prescriplive 
Teaching of Preschool and Primary Teachers 

CARE 2 aiiu CARE 3 are designed to prepare teachers oJ' preschool 
children (CARE 2) and teachers of primary grade children (CARE 3) as 
well as child care workers to work effectively with children who may be 
experiencing learning difficulties. An important component of the CARE 
2 and CARE 3 courses is the Diagnostic Teaching Model (fig. 2), which 
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provides teachiiiiz personnel with jn tint line o( procedures to follow as 
they dejj witii ciiiidren\ leurniniz prohienis hoih in the alTective and 
cognitive domains. 



Identity relevjnt 
cliaracterislics ot 
the LhjJd. 



Specity it^jching goats. 



Select instrut lu)nj| 
slrjlepy and manage- 
n)i?nl pri>tedure. 



Select instruttionji 
nijterijl> 



I rv out >trjk\i;\ and 
niatcvijN witl^ chiU. 



I valujte child's pei- 
torniJiKO and appro- 
pnatenoss i>t gi>aK. 



No 



No 



No 



.No 



Relevjnt 
thaiactensiK's 
idcnf 

Ves 



(Joal 
appropriate' 



Strategy 
appropriate ' 



Matonais 
appropriate* 

^e 



1 1\ again with child. 
If' >f ill iJM>tJLve»fnl, 
seek Ik^p Uom iosv)\irce 
person. 




I'ig. 2. Decision Model for Diugnosfic Teachnig. 
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riie DiagiiDstic Tcaciiiiiu Model is applicable to both preservice and 
in-service training of special educators and regular elementary teachers. 
1 he tolUnving eielil objectives delineate the basic set ot' global competen- 
cies that are required to cjrry out the model: 

a. Identity jh;jr:ictenstics ot' individual children thai indicate spe- 
cial teaching or management procedures are required: 

b. Specify relevant educational objectives for individual children: 

c. Select techniques for etTe-'live classroom management: 

d. Choose and use specialized teaching strategies for teaching spe- 
cit*ic objectives for children with var> ing behavioral and learning char- 
acteristics: 

e. (*luH)se ;»tid use special materials in association with specific 
strategies: 

I'. Identify and use appropriate evaluation procedures: 

g. Draw upon existing sources of inforinalion regarding specialized 
strategies and materials: 

h. Consult with available resource persons for assistance. 

A modular approach, illustrated in Fig, 3, was used in the develop- 
ment of CARl: 2 and CARl: .v Both courses share a core of information, 
prutedures, and strategies. The examples and simulated case studies in 
which students apply the principles, however, are appropriate for the age 
group of children to which each is directed. 

CARE 4: Education of Visually Handicapped Children 

CARL 4. or ^'Education of Visually Handicapped Children/' focuses 
on teacliing children who arc partially sighted or blind. The purpose of 
the course is to equip elementary and secondary classroom teachers and 
other school personnel with the knowledge and skills necessary to \^'ork 
effectively with visually handicapped children in their regular classes. 
Content is appropriate for both in-service and preservice children. 

The course objectives for CARL: 4 are designed to enable the student 
to apply the Diagnostic leaching Model developed for CARl: 2 and 
CARl: 3 to the teaching of children with limited vi.sion. 

Students who complete CARH 4 are expected to: 

a. Identify educationally relevant characteristics of visuafly handi- 
capped children: 

b. Cojibtruct instructional objectives for these children; 

c. Select suitable media and materials for instruction; 

d. Arrange proper classroom enviroiuuental conditions: 




CARt 2 
Pre*chcK»l 



Common 
Modules 



CARE 3 
Primiry 



Prelesl Child Development 
Ages 3-6 




Pretest Child Development 
Ages 6-9 



Child I>velopment 




Child Developmeni 
Ages 6-9 



Principles of 
Hducational Diagnosis^ 



•Xpplicjtion of 
tducjiionji Diagnosis 
(( aw S!udies) 



Apphcahon of 
Educational Diagnosis 
(Case Studies) 



Techniques of 
Systematic Observation^ 



Principles of 
Task Analysis^ 



Application if 
Task Analysis 
(Case Studies) 



Application of 
Task Analysis 
(Case Studies) 



I loOhteciive 2^ \ 



Dashed line indicates that the same torniat is used for both courses; 
tcachiiiii strategy (ai^d progr;tmming) are the same, hut content differs. 

Basic content and strategies are the same tor both. 

Fig. 3. Relationship Between CARE 2 an(J CARE 3 Modules 
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e. Design instructional procedures to racilitate learning; 

f. Utilize appropriate tecliniques tor evaluating perlormance. 

The students interact with the instructional program al computer stu- 
dent stations (fig. 4), In addition to. the program of instruction stored in 
the computer, each student has and uses a textbook, a handbook, a set of 
materials for testing young children, and other appropriate teaching 




Fig. 4. Student at the Computer-Assisted Instruction Student Station. 



tools. When the tc;irliLM--stiidcnt cimiplctes this course, he tjkes j 75-iteni 
llnal e\:niiiiuition iieiienited hy tlie computer friMii u pool of more thjn 
300 test questions coverinii the ohjectives of the cmirse. A complete 
record of ejcli participant's performjiice. mH only on the test hut on tlie 
course js well, is recorded on magnetic c(Miiputer tjpe lor sumnuri/j- 
tion. marking, jnd course improvemeiU hy the authors. Tejcher-students 
jre jwjrded nurks hy the faculty meml)er in charge of the course, and 
they receive graduate level college credit jpptopriute to the amount of 
curriculum included m the program. 




I'ig. 5. I:\terior View of Lxpjiided Mohile CAl Laboratory 
Ready fi^r Instruction 



Facilities 

To implement Ihis pn^grain a custom-huilt expanduhle vjii (fig. 5) was 
filled with a small, stund-alone computer and fifteen student stations 
(II^VI 1500 Instructional System), l-acii student statitMi is equipped witii 
a small cathode ray tube (('R'D on which is displayed alpluiueric infor- 
mation plus a wide variety of graphics, inchuling unimated illustrations. 
Student response components of the CRT include a typewriterlike key- 
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hoard with upper jimI lower case cliaraeters. plus a variiMy of special 
characters and a lighl-seusitive pen used by llie learner in making respon- 
ses to displa\od material. In addition to the CRT, each student station 
lias a rear screen image projector on wiiicli are displayed hoth black and 
white and color piiotographic images. A 1 .000-franie reel of microfilm, 
Willi each iVuiue separately addressable by the computer, is used in the 
iniaiie projector. The third major display component is an audio device 
with separately addressable prereciuded messages played through a head- 
set for each individual student. 

Implementation 

On a prearranged schedule, the Mobile laboratory is moved to a 
school in a rural communit\' and connected to electric, telephone, and 
water services. Over the next seven weeks, in late afternoon and evening 
hours, elementary teacliers and their supervisors sciiedule themselves tor 
one- to three-hour sessions at cv^mputer student stations on tlcxible and 
irregular schedules to fit into the demands of their personal lives. During 
a seven-week period the Mobile Laboratory accommodates approx- 
iiuatcly 12.^ to 1.^0 learners who enroll l*or a typical three-credit college 
level course. ITie students, of course, put in considerable time in home 
study of the textbook and the 400 page handbook that accompany the 
course. The .Mobile Laboratory and this utilization plan are sufficient for 
providing instruction to luore than 1 .000 educators during a calendar 
year. The existing computer has sut*t1cient power and c;ipacity to support 
15 additional student stations, which would double the number of stu- 
dents served. (*urrently. the existing student stations and relocation 
scheduled ever\ seven weeks meet the needs t)f the target audience in a 
J5 mile radius. 

The tleld staff for the program consists of a nuuiager who travels with 
tlie mobile laboratory plus a computer operator and two student proc- 
tors hired in the local conuuunity to help students with scheduling and 
student station operations. The faculty member in charge of the course is 
available Irom time to time to talk with students in person and can 
alwa\ s be reached b\' a telephone located in the mobile laboratory. 

Curriculum/Student tvaluation 

Ouving llie Winter Term 1^)71. a summary evahuUion ^^f the CARL I 
program was made. .All students who were eni'ollctl in i:l'C* 400. 'Mntro- 
duclioii to the l:ducalion of Lxceptional Children.** were randiuuly 
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assigned to either of two conditions-Computer-Assisted Instruction 
(CAI) or Conventional Instruction (CI), The CM group (n= 27) received 
all instruction by means of the IBN 1500 Instructional System and did 
not attend classes with the CI group. The CI group (n= 87) received the 
conventional lecture-di^cas.sion method of instruction and met three days 
per week in 75-minute sessions for ten weeks. 

All students, CAl and CI, were enrolled as regular students for three 
credits of undergraduate or graduate credit. Both the CAI and the CI 
courses were designed to reach the same objectives. The instructor of the 
CI group was an author of the CAI course and helped plan the structure 
and the objectives of the CAI course. 

The dependent variables In this investigation were time and final 
examination scores based on 75 items. Results are shown in Table 1. 



Table L Comparison of Final Examination Scores and 
Instructional Time for CAI and C5 Students 





Final Examination 
Scores 


Time in 
Hours** 




X 


S.D. T 




computer assisted instruction 


65 69 


4.68 


25.21 


Conventional instruction 


52.78 


5.89 11.65* 


37,50 



* ThisdiffcrcncL' is statistially significant with p < .001. 
** CA! lime is nu'an time per student and the time for conventional instruction is 
the tot;jl hours sc!ieduled in lecture session for all students. 



These data indicate thai the group of students instructed by CAI 
obtained a mean score 24% higher on the final examination than did 
those students instructed in the conventional manner. Furthermore, the 
CAI sdidents completed the three-credit course in 12 hours less time 
(33%) than the conventionally instructed students. 

Alternative Problem Solufions 

There are other solutions to the problem of providing in-service train- 
ing for teachers in sparsely populated areas that, at first glance, might 
appear to be superior or less expensive. A brief examination of these 
alternatives might prove frutlful. One alternative would be the **tradi- 
tional approach'' to continuing education, i.e„ sending faculty members 
into the field to teach courses in communities remote from the main 
university campus. This procedure, although relatively inexpensive, suf- 
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fers from several disadvantages-an insufficient number of adequately 
trained professors who are willing to travel great distances to provide 
instruction, widely variable quality of instruction, widely variable course 
content, and rigid scheduling for the students. A second alternative is to 
provide intensive institutes and workshops at the university campus for 
selected attendees. Although this procedure usually provides a higlier 
quality of instruction than does off-campus instruction, it suffers from 
other disadvantages. 

Table 2 summarizes and compares twelve institutes on the campus of 
The Pennsylvania State University during parts of fiscal years 1967 
through 1972 and two mobile CAl projects during parts of fiscal years 
1969, 197 1 , and 1 972, The institutes were sponsored by either the U.S. 
Office of Education or the National Science Foundation and provided 
the costs of instruction, stipends, and dependency allowances. The mo- 
bile CAI projects were sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education and 
provided the costs of instruction (computer rental), relocation of mobile 
facilities, operating staff costs, instructional materials, and curriculum 
maintenance and revision. 



Table 2. Comparison of Costs, Number of Student?., 
Student Credit Hours Produced, Average Cost per Student Credit Hour 
for Traditional Institutes and Mobile CAl 





Traditional 


Mobile 






(nstitiites 


CAI 


Total 


Total costs 


5534,310 


5577,444 


51,1 1 1J54 


Total number of students 


416 


1,869 


2,285 


Total student credit hours produced 


2,706 


5,220 


7,926 


Total average cost per student 


1,284 


309 


796 


Total average cost per student 








credit hour 


197 


111 


154 



The institutes cost a total of 5534,310, included 416 students and 
produced 2,706 student credit hours (average of 6.5 credit hours per 
student) for a total average cost per student of 51,284, and a total 
average cost per student credit hour of 5197. The mobile CA! programs 
cost a total of $577,444, included 1,869 students, produced 5,220 
student credit hours (average of 2.79 credit hours per student) at a total 
average cost per student of 5309, and a total average cost per student 
Credit hour of 51 1 1 . Stated another way, the .mobile CAI programs re- 
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quired iMily 52'' ,ri the totul funds provided for tiiese two kinds of 
programs, yet enrolled S2'^' of tlie ttUal number of students and pro- 
duced bWr> of the student credit hours provided by both types of pro- 
grams combined. The average cost per student in the mobile CAI pro- 
grams was only 24V^' of the average cost per student in tlie traditional 
insiitiite and only ^S^',; of the average cost per sanient credit hour in the 
traditional institute. 

It could be argued, of course, that the CAI renewal programs would 
not be possible without considerable expense in airricu'um development, 
which is obviously true. It is not appropriate to include tiiese curriculum 
development costs in a cost-comparison if similar costs are excluded from 
the total tor traditional institutes. Tiie curriculum development costs 
that occur in a traditional institute are in the form of the undergraduate, 
graduate, and postgraduaie training t!',at the laculty members conducting 
the institute supply. Their salaries could be considered only the '*opera- 
tional costs * o\ implementing the curriculum the same as computer 

Sex 

Mule 

\cnvd\c 

Age 

I nder 25 

40.44 
45-4M 
50-54 
55-5^) 
^0 \ over 

liighcst iX^grec har 
Nunc 
High Scho 
lijcholors 
Masters 
IaI.I). 

rh i). 



NH,:55 lU :0 .^0 40 50 (>0 70 80 ^0 100 

Percent of Partuifvint^ 

I'ig, 6. Distribution in percentage of 1.255 participants in the most 
recent mobile CAI project by sex, ago, and highest degree earned. 
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rental :ind other expenses are the "operational costs" of providnig a 
foinputer-assisied renewal education [)roerani. 

Perhaps of more importance than the total dollars involved or the 
ScluHM Sysiem 

Pubhc , 

Private 

Employment CutegtHV 

Toucher — — 
Admin ist rut (ir 

Supe^\•lsl^r ^ 
Pupil Persi^nncl _ 
InsiruclioDuI Mcdi:j 
Fidiicatioii Aide _ 
Toucher I minor 
Oiherl-duculion 
Oihor-NtuiI'diKution 

(irude I ovol 

Preschool « 

KnuiorLMrlon 

lilomontjiA ( 

Junit>r lhah ( 7^)) 

Senior High ( tO-i:) 

Secondary {l-\2) 

FiemcnluiA lSc Secondary 

F'ost-Secondury Voculionu! 

TotuI Yeurs Service in Hdiiculion 

Less than I year 

I -4 years 

5-^^ years 

10-14 years _ 

15.1^) years _ 

20 or more „ 

Position Preparing tor 

Same ^ 

Dirterenl _ 



N = l.:55 10 :o 30 40 50 (lO 70 80 % 100 

f'erccnt of Partidjw\ts 
I'ig. 7. Distrihiition in percentage of IJ55 participants in the most 
recent mobile CAI projects by employment category, type of employ- 
ing school system, position being prepared for, grade level taught, and 
total years service in education. 
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costs per student credit hour is the comparative impact of these two 
methods of providing in-service education. The CAI projects provided 
instruction for K86^ participants wliereas the on-campus institutes pro- 
vided an educational experience for 4 Id participants. Further, the char- 
acteristics of these participants is quite different. The on-campus insti- 
tutes are quite commonly ver\' selective and provide education to only 
those who meet certain selection criteria and who are able to leave their 
home community for a period of time so that they can reside at the 
university campus for the duration of the institute. The CAI programs, 
on the other hand, have been available on an open admissions basis 
within an average of 25 miles of each participant's home. The typical 
participant (fig. 6) in the most recent mobile CAI project is female 
{627f), less than 30 years old (5^)70. and holds a bachelor\s degree as her 
highest degree earned (74Vf ). She is employed (t1g, 7) by a public school 
system V)5''r) as a teacher in grades (45^^. She has between 

one and four years service in education (54Sv) and is taking the course to 
improve iier skills as a teacher (8(/' ) rather than seeking a change to a 
l-niplt)v ing Ci>!n!nunily 

Rural i)r Small Town 

l-rban 

Suhurhan 

General Population 
Poverty Area - 

Percentage ot Pupils Below 
The Poverty Level 
0 

1-^^ 

:o-2') 

30-» 

40-4<) 

50-5') 

(>0-(>^) 



N = 1,255 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent of Participants 

Fig, 8, Distribution in percentage of 1 ,255 participants in the most recent 
mobile CAI projects by employing community and poverty level of pupils. 
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different job. Her school (tig. 8) is in a rural community or small town 
(78%), and slie is teaching the general population (80^0 as opposed to 
teaching pupils in a poverty area, although she and 62''/? of her colleagues 
teach in a community wliere from \Q7f to 40Vr of the pupils are from 
homes with incomes below the federally established poverty level. The 
typical teacher described here is probably also a housewife with family 
responsibilities and unable lo leave her community for extended study al 
the university. Taking a high quality, fle.xible program to her home com- 
munity is perhaps the only way to upgrade her teaching skills in the 
classroom. 



Educators who have taken the course report a high degree of satisfac- 
tion with the curriculum and with the method of instruction. Measured 
average increases in subject matter achievement on the part of partici- 
pants have been substantial. Students tauglit through CAI have also real- 
ized a considerable savings in time when compared with students instruc- 
ted in the conventional manner. The major advantage of this program is 
that it brings an individually adaptive, quality c:iurse of instruction on a 
timely subject to groups of educational practitioners who would not 
otherwise get the benefit of retraining and upgrading. As a by-product, 
experience in the Mobile Computer Assisted Instruction Laboratory will 
make teachers more aware of technological advances in education than 
they presently are. This experience should help to dispel some of the 
niystcr>' about and fear of computers that many people possess. 



Student Benefits 
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TRAINING REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
TO PROVIDE SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES: 
THE CONSULTING TEACHER PROGRAM 



PHYLLIS F.PhRl.LMAN 
Instructor and Consiiltini^ Teacher 
Special lulncation /^ro^rani 
i'niversity of Vermont 
and 

WAYNL L, FOX 



A SS( K iatv I*r( yj'ess( >r. Spec ial !' ducat u ni Ih i^ratn 
University of Vermont 



Tlicrc are an estimated ^J.OOO to 10.000 cliiidren in Vermont wiio are 
eligible to receive special education services (McKen/ie, 1^>70). Ihese 
eligible youngsters are t\nind throughout Venn on t in cities, villages, 
towns, and remote rural areas. Verniont is a small, sparsel> populated, 
primarily rural state with lew urban centers. Hurlington. the largest city. 
!ias a population of less than 40.000. Verniont has no large urban 
ghettos: however, there are small urban ghettos and, in addition to the 
problems t'ound in the cities, there are the problems associated with rural 
poverty, rural isolation, and rural scliools. 

The nature ot^ the state tends to mitigate against a special class ap- 
proach tor providing special education services tor all oi* Vermont's eligi- 
ble children. In many sparsely populated sections of Vermont there is 
not a large enough concentration ot^ eligible children to permit special 
classrooms. This means that children must be drawn iVom a wide area 
and transported to special classroom tacilities. There are many children 
in Vermont who spend literally hours each day traveling to and troni 
their special classes. This is not only a hardship on the child but repre- 
sents a significant expense that must be deducted iVom the educational 
dollar. 

The costs ot' special education in Vermont are at an all-lime high. 
Approximately 2.400 children are currently receiving services in special 
education classes throughout the state. It is estimated that there are an 
additional ^\(>00 to 7.hOO eligible children who are not in special classes. 
The costs ot" providing sei^ices to these children through the special class 
approach is prohibitive. New classrotmis mus* he constructed, additional 
transportation provided, and special classroom teacliers trained before all 
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of Vermont's eligible children can he served. In addition to these obvious 
drawbacks to the special class approach, Vcmionters do not want their 
children discriminated against. Recently passed legislation assures that 
every Vermont child h-s the right to a quality education. The State 
Board of Education has approved, in light of this legislation, a tcmycar 
plan for special education which will assure by 1983 that all Vermont 
children will receive a quality education and that most children will be 
integrated into regular public schools. Local Vermont school districts, 
the State Department of Hducation, and the Consulting Teaclier Program 
at the University of Vermont have joined in a cooperative effort to 
achieve these goals. 

The consulting teacher approach to special education is an attractive 
alternative to special classes for providing special education services to 
many eligible children (McKen^ie, 1^72; Fox, Egncr, I'aolucci, Perelman, 
McKen/ie. and Garvin, 1^731. Consulting teachers provide special educa- 
tional services to eligible children within regular classrooms through the 
training of classroom teachers, school administrators, and the parents of 
eligible children. The eligible child is typically not removed from his 
classroom for special services but receives these services from his own 
classroom teacher with assistance from a consulting teacher. The consult- 
ing teacher approach to special education is a training-based approach in 
that it provides training to regular classroom teachers st) that they can 
provide special services within their classrooms (Lilly. 1971: Deno, 
1970). Consulting teachers are employed by the local school district and 
receive appointments as associate faculty of the Special [Education Pro- 
gram at the University of Vermont. 

The Consulting Teacher Special Education Behavioral Model 

Training provided classroom teachers is based upon the consulting 
teacher special educatiiMi behavioral model for serving eligible children 
within regular classroon^s After a child has been referred hy his class- 
room teacher for a deficit in language, arithmetic, or social behaviors, 
and after he has been determined eligible for consulting teacher services, 
his entry level behaviors are n)easured. (Special Education Program Staff. 
DhucNSioNs of the Population Scn\'d hy the Consulting Teacher Pro- 
grant, with Data bidi eating that these Dimensions Pertain to a I.ari^e 
Majority oj Oiiklren Senwl hy the h'oi^rani. Burlington, Vermont: Spe- 
cial IZducatiun I'rogram. College of Hducation. 1971. ).A child's entry level 
for a particular curriculum area is a measure of his mastery of skills and 
knowledge in thai area at the time of referral. The eiiiry level represents 
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the sum total ot ali behaviors in tiie child's repertoire that are relevant to 
the identified targot deficit behaviors. Entr>' level measurement provides 
infonnation that allows the teacher to determine where the eligible child 
is in the education process. 

After a child's entry level has been detemiined, the next step is to 
specify an instructional objective which describes where he should be in 
the learning process. The instructional objective includes a description of 
behavior that can be reliably observed by at least two independent ob- 
servers, a statement of the conditions under which the behavior is to be 
observed, and a statement of the criteria tor acceptable perfomiance 
(Wheeler and Fox. \ ')12). 

Teaciiing/Iearning procedures are then developed and implemented so 
that the child may move from his entry level perfomiance to the per- 
formance level specified in the instructional objective. In the consulting 
teacher special education behavioral model, teaching/learning procedures 
involve four basic learning principles derived from the experimental anal- 
ysis of behavior: reinforcement, scheduling of reintorcenient, behavioral 
shaping, and the etTects of antecedent stimuli. 

I lie final step in the model involves an evaluation of teaching/learning 
procedures and the child's progress toward the attainment of the speci- 
fied instructional objectives. The progress of the child is measured regu- 
larly and continuously, usually on a daily basis. Measures of the child's 
progress are compared to his entry level performance, which permits an 
evaluation of tlie teaching/learning procedures. Procedures are judged 
effective if the child is shown to be making adequate progress toward 
instructional objectives. If it is determined that a child is not making 
adequate progress, then the procedures undergo modification until they 
are demonstrated effective. During the past six years the consulting 
teacher special education behavioral model has been demonstrated effec- 
tive for providing special educational services to more than 1 »000 eligible 
children in Vermont regular classrooms (see the various yearly reports of 
the Consulting Teacher Program, e.g.. McKenzie, 1970; Cleveland, 
Humphreys, Schneider and I-ox, 1971; Hanley and Perelman, 1971; 
I'gner. Paohicci, Perelman. Fox and McKen/ie. 1972). 



Consulting teachers pri>vide three levels of training for classroom 
teachers learning to apply the special ciiiuiitmn behavioral model within 
the school district. Classroom teacfieis jcarn the skills required to deliver 
special education services thriujui! t*(.msultatioii. workshops, and formal 
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coursework for graduate credit (Christie, McKenzie and Burdett, 1972). 
Traiaing through cunsultaliun begins when a teacher refers a child for 
special education services. Through direct, on-the-job training, the 
teacher learns how to apply the special education behavioral model. The 
teacher is trained to reliably define and measure the behavior of concern, 
to determine the referred child's entry level behavior, to specify an in- 
structional objective, and to implement and evaluate teaching/learning 
procedures. The consulting teacher assumes a direct role in developing 
the instructional program for the child during consultation. 

Workshops within the school district provide more formal training in 
application of the consulting teacher special education behavioral model. 
Classroom teachers complete instructional units that emphasize observa- 
tion and measurement of classroom behaviors and the implementation of 
the special education model. Satisfactory completion of the workshop 
requires that the classroom teacher apply the special education behav- 
ioral model lo at least one eligible child in his classroom. Teachers are 
asked to complete introductory readings on applied behavioral analysis 
and the rationale for the consulting teacher approach to special educa- 
tion. The workshop culminates in an oral presentation by each teacher in 
which he presents his individualized instructional programs to his 
colleagues and to the parents of the eligible children. 

Consulting teachers, as associate faculty, are authorized by the Special 
Education Program to offer up to 12 credit liours of university course- 
work to classroom teachers within their school districts. Coursework is 
divided into self-paced instructional units that include specified instruc- 
tional objectives, suggested references, suggested activites. and practicum 
experiences (Fox, 1972). A clear understanding of the prii-^iples of be- 
havioral analysis and individualizing instruction is emphasized through- 
out all formal coursework. Classroom teachers learn to derive, specify, 
and sequence terminal instructional objectives that are expected of all 
children. They learn to assess each child's progress and to apply effective 
teaching/learning procedures in this classrooms. Evaluation of their 
teaching/learning procedures are interpreted to parents, colleagues, and 
school administrators. 



Each year certified and experienced teachers are recruited and se- 
lected to begin the two-year (plus one summer) academic Master of 
Education program to become consulting teachers. Candidates are chosen 
on the basis of several criteria, including at least two years as a successful 
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classroom teacher. ic;ulcrsiiip among peers, ability to work well witli 
others, prohabihty ol j^^jdcnirc success, and desire to Iiclp educate chil- 
dren of Vernion wlio are chgibie for special education. In addition, mo- 
bility in relocating in one of W^rmont's 54 superintendencies and the 
probability of remaining in V^erniont are critical factors. An analysis of 
tusks performed by schoi^l district consulting teachers gave direction to 
the development of lour categories of instructional modules that form 
the basis for the training program for consulting teachers. 

The graduate program begins in the sununer with coursework in be- 
havior theory and individualizing instruction, including practicum experi- 
ence in a laboratory classroom. During the summer the consulting teach- 
er-in-training provides direct special education services to at least one 
child in the developmental laboratory classroom. 

During the first year. ci>nsuiting teachers-in-training broaden their 
skills and knowledge, through coursework and practica. in the applica- 
tion of individualized instruction, behavior theory, and research applica- 
tions lor classroom use. rs'umerous opportunities are pro'. '.hI for con- 
sultation and training of scliool personnel and parents o\ u/igible chil- 
dren. During tiie first full academic year of training, consulting teachers- 
in-training provide senices to nine eligible children through consultation 
or direct contact with the child in his classroom. 

In the second year ot training, students serve a closely supervised 
interl^^hip in a Vermont school district during wiiich they consult with 
school personnel and parents to develop effective programs for managing 
and educating at least 20 eligible children. They also train school person- 
nel through workslu)ps and courses and participate in seminars at the 
university. The internship represents a cooperative venture since partial 
funding of ihe local Consulting Tearher Program j.s provided by the 
school district, as well as a future commitment on the part of the 
administration. 

I'pon successlul completion of the internship year, students receive a 
Master of llducation degree and present their credentials to a board of 
certified cv)nsulting t^^achers to obtain state certitication as a consulting 
teacher. The consulting teacher is then employed by the school district 
where he has served as an intern during the .second year of training. The 
new state legislation reinforces cooperation between the school district 
and the State Department of !:ducation since 15>7( of the salary of the 
consulting teacher anil his aide may be requested from the state u rider 
the implementation of the ten -year plan to provide education for every 
eligible child in Vermont, 




Current Status 



Approxiiuatciy 400 eligible ciiildren are receiving special edueatiDnal 
services within regular elasNrcuinis this year (hri)ugh the efforts of con- 
sulting teachers throughout Vermont. Consulting teachers may be found 
in eleven of Vermont's 54 superintendeiicies. This is especially significant 
since tiie tlrst consulting teacher was certified only two years ago, 1 here 
are two positions in Vermont for eveiy consulting teacher presently in 
training. Superintendents and other key school district administrators 
have indicated their acceptance of this departure from traditional special 
education by their continuing support of (he program. As long as con- 
sulting teachers continue to provide effective special education services 
to eligible children within regular classrooms, the approach will continue 
to be an attractive alternative to special classes. 
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Goals and Objectives 



The establishment and evaluation of a Clinical Teacher Model for 
Interreh'ed Areas of Special Education is supported by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, as a Special 
Projects, Prototype, under provisions of P.L, 91-230. Jhc outcome of 
the research and development activity is a new and viable noncategorical 
training program for the preparation of personnel in tiic e(^lcation of 
exceptional children (Proceedings, 1972). The model offers a perfor- 
mance based, criterion referenced, multimedia, computer managed, and 
individualized instructional system. Generic teacher competencies of ob- 
servation, diagnosis, intervention, and evaluation are required in tcmis of 
producing common desired academic and social behaviors in mildly 
handicapped children with varying exceptionalities, such as, "educable 
retarded." 'learning disabilities,'' and "emotionally disturbed." 

Linking the heritage of the field (Schwartz, 1967) with the potential 
of contemporar>^ instructional systems and technology (Deno, 1970; 
Haring, 1970) provides the opportunity for building a data base for 
proposed changes in teacher education (Tyler, 1969). Tlie actual alliance 
of Special Education. School Psychology, Elementary Education. Com- 
puter Assisted Instruction. Instructional Television and Media, and Edu- 
cational Research and Testing at the P'lorida State University is one of 
the highlights of the project. Behaviorally specified and measurable per- 
formance outcomes for both the clinical teacher and the exceptional 
children to be served are explicitly defined within the individualized 
instructional system. Focusing on educationally desired pupil behaviors, 
rather than existing medical and psychological categories, the program 
offers competency-based instructional modules. This instructional pack- 
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jgc is dcsitined Id eiuihie tlie clinical Icjclier trjiiicc to achieve competen- 
cies necessary lor producing academic and social uaiiis in exceptional 
children. The special educator prepared with these competencies is refer- 
red to as a clinical teacher. 

Initial concepts ot* the model were developed during the 1 ^)6^)-70 year 
(I)odL l^>70: Schwartz. 1^71) under provisions of a Proizram Develop- 
ment (irant {\\L. <S5-^)2(\ us amended). Design of the prototype, indi- 
vidualized instructional modules, computer management system, and 
evaluation strategies hy the interdisciplinaiy project statY marked the 
first implementation year UJ70-71 . Currently eleven seniors, twelve ju- 
niors, and several ijraduate research assistants constitute the try-out p()p- 
Illation of the project. One additional junior group will enter the revised 
modules in 1^)72-73 and complete tlie formative evaluation phase hy 
1^)74-75, .Summative evaluation and documentatitMi ofthe model's effec- 
tiveness is the ultimate pri^duct ofthe project. 

Forecast 

Mildly handicapped children with individual beluivioral needs require 
a sliort-tetm specialized learning resource room. The clinical teacher 
s\ stematically observes, diagnoses, and transmits an educational prot'ile 
containing pupil entr\' behaviors and desired beliavioral oiijectives via a 
desk telet\ pe ternnnal to a regional modulation center for analysis, pre- 
scription, and retrieval ( Adamson and Van litten. 1^)70). Within minutes, 
a computer pririlout is returned containing instructional objeclives. fcq- 
uisite subordinate skills, criteritui measures, multimedia resources and 
options field tested and matched \\n prescribed student performance. 

The clinical teacher designs and manages the interv'entii>n strategy 
utilizing the packaged, programmed module with the individual student. 
The learner is juovided appropriate instructimial options and ongoing 
assessment. Both student and teacher chart progress towards desned 
outcomes. Product assessmeiit. tlierefore. is tlie ultimate criter/ofi mea- 
sure of the efficacy of the individualized and personalized instructional 
systen). I 'eedback to the niiKlulation center modifies any of the coinpiv 
nents. and improves subsequent instructional packages, while building 
the data base for evaluation of instructitni. 

The computer managed instructional s\'stem prtn'idesthe student and 
teacher with an iMi going record of performance in terms of clearly de- 
fined and measitrahle academic and social heliaviors. Returmng to the 
mainstream of regular class membership, the individual child perl'ornis 
the behavior necessary for succeeding w ith his peers and may only occa- 
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sionally rcqiiiiv prcscrihod assistjikv from tiie clinical teacher in the 
learning resource room. 

Tlie forecast when t'lilly opera tii>nal will tuirill the promises of the 
"hravc new world** t\ir special education. *1t includes a compulsion on 
tiie part ot' Instructional specialist to delineate clearl\- and meticu!ousl\ 
liie pedagogical sieps and stages by which the loariier is to achieve desired 
terminul helKiviors ** ( Hlackman, i^J(i4. pp. 2^^-30). 



Approach 

Tile desired hehaviors of children with varying exceptionalities and 
tile necessar\ competencies required of the clinical teacher to produce 
these gains are intimately and inextricably interrc!;ited within the per- 
formance-leased teacher education curriculum (l:lain, 1^)71). A con- 
ceptual model is presented in i igure 1. the insliuctionul system displayed 
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in figure 2. Instnici ional modules provide the organi/ational unit or 
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series of learning experiences designed to enable the trainee to de- 
monstrate competency for a specitlc objective jnd is monitored by a 
computer nunagement system. The instructional levels representing 
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l-ig. 2. Instructional System 



varyinu degrees of sinuiljtion jre generic, structured constraints, in- 
tegration, ^md -ipplicjtion. M:jjor competencies on the generic level are 
cognitive, i.e.. orientation to the emerging concepts, systems, jnd tech- 
nolog\' n\ special education. The clinical tejcher trainee demonstrates his 
competencies in oi^scrvation. diagnosis, intervention, and evaluation at 
several levels ot* simulated environments. The structured constraint level 
pnn'ides the trainee with opportunity to perform in a local public school 
reMMirce rouiu with ck^^e supcrvisioti from hotli the cooperating teacher 
and the c'»iiitai piofessor. Integration refers to the stage of preparation 
during winch (lie trainee cinnhities his competencies, producing gains 
in miklly handicapped children under perfonnance contracts and less 
supervision. CIraduate internship (application) affords documentation 
of the clinical teacher competencies and their effect on exceptional 
children. 
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FOR THE DEVELOPMENTALLY RETARDED 
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Introduction 



This project is aimed at a nuiltidiniensional problem related to tlie train- 
inii ot" retarded children. Two dimensions are the lack of appropriate 
curricula Tor public school classes lor the "trainable retarded'' and tiie 
lack ot* manpower and training models to meet an anticipated demand 
tor educational services for preschool and school age ''severely retarded/ 
nuiitipiy handicapped** ciiiidrcn who are presently excluded t*rom public 
education because of aiie. I.O- score, or disruptive social behavior. A 
third dimension represents a more basic problem the misapplication of 
inadequate teaching strategies to new populations who demand equal 
educational opportunities. Here, misapplication reters to the procedure 
whereby a curriculuir.. t'oinul to l">e unsatislactor\' t'or one group of chil- 
drcri. is modified and instituted in classes for another group. One exam- 
ple is the misapplication of the regular curriculum to classes t*or the 
educabie retarded. This was not notably successful, based on numerous 
eftlcacy studies ((iuskin and Spicker. l^H^^: Kirk. ]^)(^4). This procedure 
repeated itself when it became apparent that classes for the educabie 
retarded did not meet the needs of all retarded children. When parents of 
the trainable retarded, who were excluded from these cla.s.ses. demanded 
equal educatiimal opportunity tor their children, educators reluctantly 
((ioldberg and Cruickshank. 1^)5S) complied. Curricula for the educabie 
retarded were jnoditled lor classes for the "trainable retarded." Again, 
the et*l*ectiveness of tiie.se classes was not demonstrated (Cain und Levine, 
r)h3:r,uskin and Spicker. l^)6S;Kirk. 1^)M). 

Now special education is faced with a new demand for publicly 
supported educatii^n for all handicapped persons. regarHlos« of age or 
.severity of ha/iJicap (NAK(*. 1''7)). This demand presents a third occa- 
sion to misapply a nuiditled. inclTective curriculum to a new population. 
Another replication of this procedure would be unfortunate in view of 
the intensive educational progranmiing which appears to ho necessary to 
shape or build the behavioral repertoire of children with low functional 
levels. The probability is high that this misapplication might occur when 
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other dinuMisions of the iiKijor problem arc considered. Tliese dimensions 
include the lack of: 

1. AdeqiiLJtely trained teaclicis of the **trjinjhle retarded'' (Cuin 
and Levinc. 

2. Adequate tcaclicr traininu proizrams for the 'Miainaliie retarded** 
(Cain and Levinc. 

3. Adequate trainiiii! models to meet manpower needs in special 
education by the year 2000 ((iiillaiilier. 1^^7()). 

4. Information on the learning cliaracteristics ol* \ oung cliildren 
assumed to be severel\ retarded/multiply handicapped. 

5. listimates of the incidence of xounc* cliildren assumed to be 
severe!)" retarded /multipK' handicapped who mii;ht receive edu- 
cational services in .states which sei^e all children from 0-2 i years of 
age. 

An analysis of the dimensions of a complex, multidimensional prob- 
lem leads to the conclusion that :in array of intei-vention strategies is 
called for: lo provide curricula :ind training models for children who are 
not presently bemg served b\' public education, or who are being served, 
but with inadequate curricula. 

Statement of Puq)ose 

The major purpose of this project is to interrupt the process of mis- 
application of inadequate teaching strategies to populations of young 
children assumed to be dcvclopmentally retarded with a coordinated 
program of activities io: 

a. develop a programmed environment preschool model for "se- 
verely retarded*' children. 

b. test a teacher training/retraining model and siniultaneousK' dis- 
seminate and tleld test a recently developed language curriculum lor 
the young **trainable** child. 

c. conduct supportive survey research activities. 

d. develop competency based modules of instruction for preschool 
staff training. 

Project Objectives 

The specitlc objectives of this project are: 

I. '\'o develop a programmed enviroiuuent model for the preschool 
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education of children assumed to be severely retarded/multiply handi- 
capped. 

2. To develop the Teacher Tutor model ihrougli the dissemination 
of Systematic Language Instruction. 

3. To list national research and curriculum development activities 
that relate to preschool children assumed to be severely retarded/ 
multiply handicapped and to curriculum efforts for the young ^^train- 
able" retarded child. 

4. To develop competency based instructional modules for train- 
ing/retraining staff for Programmed Environment PreschooJs for indi- 
viduals assumed to be severely retarded. 

Program Description 

Objective 1.0. To develop a programmed environment model 
for the preschool education of children assumed to he severely 
re tardedj nm Itiply handicapped 

Rationale 

There is an urgent need to develop program models for the education 
of young children assumed to be severely developmentally retarded. 
These models should be derived from a sound theoretical base and an 
analysis of the learning environment. The programmed environment pre- 
school model is based on the assumption that a totally programmed 
environment is requisite to effective and efficient learning experiences 
for the child whose functional level is assumed to be severely retarded by 
environmental events. Toncepts which underlie an errorless learning tech- 
nology form the theoretical base for the program. The implementation of 
this model will provide curricula, statements of teacher competencies, 
and strategies for generalizing components of the model into other set- 
tings. 

Strategics; 

In cooperation with the local Association for Retarded Children, an 
experimental preschool for young "severely retarded'' children has been 
established on the campus of the University of Kentucky. Eiglit children 
receive instruction in a programmed environment. Children receive part 
of their instruction in an operant teaching booth, where visual and audi- 
tory stimuli are presented under highly controlled conditions. They re- 
ceive mstruction from adults, who develop and execute extensively pro- 
grammed learning activities. Projeci staff collect data on all aspects of the 
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environment. These data will be utilized to dctennine future direction of 
the program, to develop "curricula'^ for use in prescliool programs and to 
specify necessary behaviors for adults who work with similar children in 
presch(X)l environments. 

Staius 

This component of the project is in the implementation stage. Appara- 
tus-controlled programs are being written for the establishment of speci- 
fic behaviors. A large number of programs have been written to shape 
specific behaviors in adult-child interactions. A preliminary analysis of an 
existing '^representative'' day care setting has been completed, and sub- 
mitted for publication in a professional journal. An hypothesized **curric- 
ulum*' for "severely retarded" children is being developed. Finally, 
teacher behaviors (competencies) arc being specified, as the basis for the 
development of competency based modules of instruction, as described 
in objective 4.0. 

Dissemimtiim activitia^ and materials 

1. Professionals concerned with the education of the young "severely 
retarded" child are encouraged to visit the programmed environment 
preschool for an extensive period. Strategics will be implemented to 
provide short tenn training sessions for personnel. These experiences are 
likely to be most helpful to: 

(a) state legislators -who will be responsible for providing funds 
and services to the "severely retarded"; 

(b) administrators of special education in urban settings who will 
be responsible for planning educational services for children who con- 
stitute a "new population" for them; 

(c) college and university personnel -who may be responsible for 
specifying teacher competencies and training functions wilhin their 
state; 

(d) personnel who are establishing new preschool programs or are 
revising existing programs for young "severely retarded" children- 
who will bo responsible for programming for children on a daily hnsss. 

2. "Curricula" for the "severely retarded" child. 

Specific curricula "products" will be developed during the course of 
this project. However, these materials will not be available inmiediatcly. 

3. Results of research. 

Pilot data arc being collected during the implementation phase of the 
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project. Rcscurcii reports eiiiinuting from the preseliool will be uvuiluble. 
on or jbout June 1 . Mn4. 

4. Specifieution ot" teueher eornpettMieies. 

Tiiese products ure discussed under objective 4.0. 

Objective 2.0. Ti) develop the Teihher I'laornioilcl 
tlmmgh the dissemuiation oj'Systefnutie I u^ii^naji^e histrnethm 

Rationale 

Tcjcher trjiuing iictivities tor the teacher of the ''train jble retarded'* 
child appear to have developed from the misapplication of existinu cur- 
ricula t'or the "L'MR** child rather than from an analysis of the learning 
Jasks required to raise the functional level of Ihe "trainable^' cl)iki. When 
training institutions developed progrunis for the teacher of the ''train- 
able/* little content existed to prt)vide the trainee with a substantial skill 
and knowledge base. Consequently, teachers hnve been ill prepared to 
make significi^nt changes in their "trainahle" pupils. The purpose of this 
component of the proiect is to develop a protot\ pe training/retraining 
model for the teacher of the youni: "trainable retarded'' child, utiii/ing 
Systematic l..anguai:e Instruction (Sl.l ) (Tawne\" and llipsher, 1^)70). a 
newly developed curricula, and \\\c application of tlie experimental anal- 
\"sis of behavior to the process of positive change in teacher behavit)r. 

S:tatei^ies 

Ten. teachers of the \'oung. trainable retarded child have been selected 
lo participate in the Teacher Tutor program. These teachers are currently 
eniplcn ed in the public schools In Kenluck\', or are employed in da\" care 
centers spofisored by (he DepartineiK of .Mental Health, The Teacher 
Tutor program is conducted in twt^ phases: 

a. intensive training in the ProgKinuncil tinvironuienis project, 
working with children t'unctioning at a higher level than those whose 
protiramming activities are described in objective 2.0. 

b. in -field Mainititi in the teacher's own classroom, with the assis- 
tance of pi ojec I staff (Teacher Tutv)rs). 

The spec It ic steps are : 



a. Initial training 

). oblaii] SI 1 nKunjal from teacher. 
2. stud\' manual. 

view Teacher l iitor demonstration film Part 1. 
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4. obs<*rv'e j Teacher Tutor with a child. 

5. role play Master I.esstin Plan: Hall. 

b. role play MLl*: Hall as a teacher with a Teacher Tuti)r. 
7. teach a child using one designated SLI lesson plan, 
S. teach line child on SLI language session using a minimum 
of 3 designated lesson plans. 

teach at least 2 children in an SLI language sessii^n, using 
a minimum of 3 designated lesson plans. 
10. video tape criterion perlormancc, 
I I . view Teacher Tutor training film Part U. 
12, evaluate the training procedure, 
b. In-field training 

Teacher Tutors accompany (he trainee to her classroom 
where they; 

1 . as.Mst in selecting SLI tasks for each child, 

2. a>sist the teacher in rescheduling the school day around 
individualized tutorial instruction. 

3. record teacher's behavior to insure that criterion perfor- 
mance is maintained. 

4. establish a data collection system which enables project 
staff to receive copies; of children's daily performance on SLI 
activites. 

When teachers complete this program, they have, as noted above, 
demonstrated a high iW-\{)07f Ciirrect) criterion performance on the 
content and procedures of the Systematic Language Instruction (SLI) 
program. Purther. they will have developed programs of individualized 
tutorial instruction for each child in their class who is likely to benefit 
from the program, and may generalize the SU teaching strategies to 
other areas of instruction. 



StatY were trained during fall semester P)72.and the prototype train- 
ing model was implemented in Pebruary 1 ^>73. Teachers are currently in 
training and data is being collected on all phases of the training program. 
Sirategie.s for expanding training activities are currentK" being written. 

Disscminatuui activiticx and nmtcrials 

I, Detailed infiMmalion on the Teacher Tutor program and the 
Systematic Language insti net ii>n curriculum may be obtained fiom 
the author. 



Status 
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2. State department of education personnel. Department of Men- 
tal Health administrators, administrators of special education in local 
school district, and other personnel responsible for regional planning 
for services for the '\oiing^' trainable retarded child who would like 
to participate in the development and implementation of the Teacher 
Tutor program should contact the author at their earliest convenience, 

3. A detailed plan for the second phase of this program is available 
from ti'iv* author. 

4. Data from the first phase of the project is available in report 
form. 

Objective 3AI To list fialional research and ctirriaihim development 
activities which relate to preschool children assumed to be severely 
retardedjniulliply handicapped and to aiiriaihim 
efforts for the yming '"trainable^' retarded child 

Rationale 

Current research activities with "severely retarded'' children, and cur- 
riculum development activities for **scvcrely retarded'' and '^trainable** 
retarded children tend to be conducted in isolation from each other. 
Except for a few highly visible projects, little appears to be known of 
ongoing projects, and subsequently, little dissemination of infonnation 
among existing programs. The purpose of this component of the project 
is to identify existing projects, and then encourage the development of 
an information exchange network. 

Professionals in special education who are knowledgeable in this area 
have been contacted and requested to supply the names of other persons, 
projects, or products in development. Follow-up requests will be initiated 
when the first set of responses here have been received and tabulated. 
Additional strategies will be implemented to insure that an exhaustive list 
lias been obtained. 

Dissemination activities and materials 

I. Readers of this document who are aware of ongoing projects as 
described above should transmit that information to the author at 
their earliest convenience. Your responses will insure that the survey 
will be exliaiislive. 

Objective 4.0. To develop competency based instructional modules 
for traifiifi^/retraining staff for Programmed Environment PresehoQls 
for individuals assumed to be severely retarded 

Rationale 

Tile competencies which are required to be an effective staff member 
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in a programmed envirDiiment are unknown at tliis time. Given the theo- 
retical basis for program development, however, some general assump- 
tions can be made. The most successful staff members may be those 
who: 

1. modify their own behavior continuously, as their interactions 
with children are recorded. 

2. can identify (or make fine grain analysis of) child behavior. 

3. write, and follow behavior shaping programs for individual chil- 
dren. 

4. task analyze child behaviors. 

5. select and dispense appropriate reinforcers. 

6. perform teaching behaviors as described in the Systematic I.an- 
gnage Instruction manual. 

Specific competencies^ and strategies to teach those competencies will 
be identified during the course of the project. 

Several assumptions will be set aside, and will nor influence ihe devel- 
opment of competency based modules. These assumptions are: 

a. a bachelor's degree is a prerequisite to staff competence. 

b. certification requirement, e.g.. hours completed in X area, are a 
prerequisite to statT competence. 

c. differential staffing patterns are prerequisite to program devel- 
opment. 

Strategies ' 

Statements of teacher competence will be derived from observation of 
teacher-child interactions in the programmed environment setting, by 
teacher^s analysis of their current and needed skills for successful child 
programming, and from lists of tasks necessary to complete staff 
determined activities in the learning environment. 



The development of competency-based modules of instruction has 
been initiated. 

Disscfuination materials and activities 

Lists of existing materials developed by other professionals* materials 
to be developed by this project, and likely completion dates for specified 
products in initial draft form are available. 



Status 
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SIXIION IV 

SUMMARY AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 



/// this sccfiofi one of the (HUsfutulitig speeial eihieators oj txtr time. />. 
MaynarU Reynolds, explores some of the options in lenm of a nrfmieal 
assistance systcin that will enable seri'ieeanJ trainint^ to he provided to a 
broader range of hidividiials within the eihwational areati. hidieation of 
forward steps in this direetion have already becfi taken as exemplified by 
two new- programs: 

1. Vie Miami program, under the direetion of Or Philip //. Mann, is a 
newly JitndeJ national program designed to identify exemplary eduea- 
tional delivery systems providing for improved programming for children 
with learning and or behavioral disorders. Its primary fiuiction is that of 
an educatioiud clearinghouse bringing together tln)se who can provide 
ser\ices in this area with those who need these sendees. Training modures 
will he offered to those who train teachers at different levels i)i order to 
upgrade their skills and conipeteneies. 

2. /lie I 'niversity of Conneetiaa lh)jeet. directed by Dr. John 
CawU\\\ will fonts upon the administrators of large city sclio()l systems in 
order to develop better programs for handicapped children. 



Tlio chasing so ssi(>ii of tlic Mijini ('(Mitoroiice nn tlic special education 
pn^bleins of tlie Clroat Cities focused on two tlienies: (a) tlie need for a 
naliiHia! teclinical assistance system to support tlie ilevelopinenl of new 
special educaticMi pnj^rjni.s in the (Ireat Cities and (b) llie advisability of 
persuading state cdiica'(i(^nul regulatory liodies and to attend to and fund 
the special educational regulatory bodies to attend to and Uind the spe- 
cial e ducat jcni pr(^uranu of the Creat Cities separately and apart from 
other such prc^tjranis in the states. Both themes, of course, arise out of 
the assumpticni underlyinu the conference. That is, that the educational 
problems of the Cheat Cities differ in quality and magnitude from those 
of less populous cities. 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: SOME POSSIBILITIES 



MAVNAKDC. KLVNOLDS 
ProJ'essor, Special lidueation 
and Director, Leadership Irainifig histitu re /Special l:ducatioti 
University of Minnesota 
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The concept of a Technical Assistance System is relatively new. It 
needs careful delineation hefore it can reach the planning stage at which 
support and assistance for its inipienientation can be sought. To stimu- 
late the exploration and discussion of the system. 1 have outlined some 
ide:is which. I l\opc. iiiay he useful as starting points. 



Assumptions 

Several assumptions need to be stated at the outset: 

1. That the field of speciai education is in the midst of important 
and necessary changes that will be particularly difficult to effect in 
the largest cities. 

2. That not all of the resources required to support processes of 
change in big city special education programs are available locally and 
it is desirable for a central national agency to help mobilize technical 
assistance in the field of special education to the large city school 
systems. 

3. That the institution of special education programs in school 
systems requires the understanding and cooperation of general edu- 
cators, especially general administrators, as well as the expertise of 
special educators. .Special educators are oriented to change in totai 
school systems. They know ihe capability of a school system to ac- 
commodate to children's individual differences within the system as 
an alternative to strictly "'set-aside" kinds of special education pro- 
grams. 

4. That the Great Cities of the United States arc in great difficulty; 
that the schools of the cities are both a critical part of the problem 
and the promising points of cntr>' for renewal efforts. The field of 
special education offers scMne of the values, knowledges, and skills 
tliat promise to be particularly useful in generating improvements in 
big city school systems. 



Presented below is a three-dimensional model which may be useful in 
thinking abo\it: 

(1) Modes of "leclinical Assistance (TA) that is. methods by 
which TA may be offered offered; 

(2) Topics of Concern that is. the substantive areas in which "out- 
side* help may be needed; 



Technical As.sistance System 



A Matrix Model 
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(3) Target Groups that is, what individuals or groups should be 
the object of TA provided or supported by an outside agency. 



Each of the three dimensions is outlined below in an open system of 
categories. Blank spaces are meant to suggest the obvious ''^'•^^mpleteness 
of the structure. 



TECH ASSlSTANC't MATRIX 




TM H ASSIST A NCT S\0\)V. 



I . Modes of Technical Assistance 

A great variety of procedures might be used to offer technical assis- 
tance. Listed below is a set of general categories and subcategories which 
may be usetui in considering possibilities. The outline is by no means 
complete, but will be suggestive of some procedures now being used by 
emerging technical assistance agencies in the field of education. 

1.1 Consultation 

1.1.1 Short-term visit and consultation by member of the staff of the 
technical assistance agency 

1.1 .3 Short-term visit and consultation by an appropriate specialist o\ 
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agency employed by tiie teciinicii assistance agency, upon agreement by 
all parties 

1.1.3 Short-term consultation provided to a group ot recipients from 
several agencies on the basis of some common problem or similarity of 
concern 

1.1.4 Review and advice of documents or plans by specialists, witli- 
out a field visit 

l.i.5 



1.2 Training 

1.2.1 Conduct of or support of training sessions of short or long 
duration arranged specifically for various individuals or groups. This 
might include: institutes, workshops, seminars, practicums, ''packaged'' 
presentations, courses, etc. 

1.2.2 Support of individuals wishing to travel to and participate in 
established training programs 

1.2.3 Support for enrichment or development of training resources 
and systems 



1 .3 Technical Reports 

1.3.1 Literature reviews on key topics 

1.3.2 Service in conducting surveys or searches of critical domains 

1.3.3 Periodic technical reports and summaries of emerging knowl- 
<»dge and practices on topics of importance to client agencies 

1.3.4 Seeking for and assisting in development of reports from var- 
ious agencies or experts which have promise of **pay-off' for client agen- 
cies 

1.3.5 Drafting policy papers and/or supporting documentation 

1.3.6 . . 



1 .4 Temporary Staffing Help 

1.4.1 Temporary staffing by ''outsiders'' to conduct v/ork requiring 
specialists not ordinarily needed or available, such as systems analysts 

1.4.2 Provision of "project advocates'' - i.e.. outstanding staff mem- 
bers (perhaps counterpart agency officers i:i a comparable system) who 
would visit and provide general perspective and assistance 



1.2.4 



1.4.3 
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i.5 Dircvt Partii'ipation 

i .5.1 OLVasiiwial [):irhLipail<)rt *\>utsidcr** as ncsutiators in dilTlcult 
or delicate situations or us interpreters to udniinistrators. etc. 

1 .5.2 .\s hurd-nosed evaiuutors-critic 



I .() hlot l^ojcvt Support 

1 .6.1 Assisting jnd supporting deveK)pnient ot' protut\ pe progrjius 

1. 6.2 . . . . ^ ^ . , . ^ . . 



1.7 \c\v::!rffir lypc Support 

\J.\ .Assistance in **keeping up** witii developments jnd products in 
other conipjrable agencies 

1.7.2 Providing reliable and tiniel\' information on mutters of legis- 
lation, regulation, court directives, etc. 



I .S I ^isiring Model Pnf^niffis 

1.5.1 ("routing jwurenesses of alternative approaches to issues or 
pioblems through visitations. 

1.5.2 Creating jwarenessos thnvugh support of trips and visits to spe- 
cialize d con fe re nccs 



Listed below arc six general topics which appear to be iifhigh signifi- 
cance to administrators ot special education progrunis in the hirge cities. 
These jie some of ihe substantive arejs in which ''outside** technical 
assistance might be oilered hy a Technical .Assistance System. Inimedi- 
atel\' loliowing this list is a detailed lircjkdown of some of the particular 
kinds of activities whicli migin be undertaken in the difl*crent arejs. 

It needs to be stressed tlut the orientation to be used here is an 
**e\ternar* one: the question is wlut are the topics on which one needs 
or could use substantial outside resources. The whole notion liere is not 
to identify all ti>pics of importance to the cities in the field of special 
education but only those wiiich recpiire iielp ITom an outside agency 
which might be created cooperatively witli otlier big cities. 



I.S.3 



2. Topics of C oncern 
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2.1 Sfraf Civics for C7iufii;c 

2. 1.! Plaiinine process: CkiriU me goals, objectives. lesponsihility and 
auil'iority 

2.1.2 .Alternative ehaiigc strategies 

2. 1 .3 Needs asscssnieni 

2.1.4 livakiatioii 

2.1.5 



2.2 Mafiagcnicm Systaus 

2.2.1 Maiuigeiueiit deeisitMi niaking models 

2.2.2 Kinance and budgeting 

2.2..^^ Implications of deeentrali/.ed nianagcnient s\slenis 

2.2.4 I^MSonne! iiianagenient systems 

2.2.5 Connniinity advisorv" and policy groups 
2.2.h Program accountability 

2.2.7 Systems tor iiulividuali/.ed instruction 

2.2.S Administration ot' in-service education 

2.2.^> 



2.3 Itifontnuiim Systems 

2.3.1 Intra-system and intra-stalT coiumunications 

2.3.2 Inter-system communications 

2.3.3 Information disseiuination to community 

2.3.4 Central p' ,pil personnel reeords and accounting 

2.3.5 Mt)nitoring systems (pupil, teacher and adiuinistrator) 

2.3.0 hlhics oX inl'ormation acquisition and exchange 

2.3.7 I(lentiricatii)n of exemplary models of practice and ''current 
developments" 

2,.V<S .Accessing int\)imation networks 
2.3.^^ Pnniding instructional materials 
2.3.10 Literature reviews on key topics including resources 

2.3.1 I 



2.4 Child Study: hlciitifh utiofi. Diagnosis, l^i'cscripuon 

2.4.1 ('hanging models for diagnosis 

2.4.2 Decalegori/ing and delabelirig the system 

2.4.3 SyslLMUs for identifying children with special needs 

2.4.4 'liiving A\\a\** ((i. .Miller's idea) testing and similai speciali/ed 
functions 
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2.4.5 Developing the in-scliool learning center 

2.4.6 Undoing the **waiting list*' for diagnostic studies 
2 4.(» Intcr-professional cooperation in diagnosis 
2.4.S Case-management systems 



2.4.9 



2.5 Interagency Cooperation 

2.5.1 foiiaboration with Institutions of Higher Education 

2.5.2 Collaboration with SE/V's 

2.5.3 Collaboration with suburban and regional agencies 

2.5.4 Collaboration with community agencies 

2.5.5 Collaboration with parent groups 

2.5.6 Systems for surveying and cataloging community resources 

2.5.7 "Due Process'* negotiations with parents and community 

2.5 .8 r 

2.5>) 



2.6 Critical 1^1 )hh'm Areas 

2.6.1 Educational Implications of Low Income 

2.6.2 Educational Implications of Broken Families 

2.6.3 Early Childhood Education Vor the Handicapped 

2.6.4 Vocational (Career) Education for the Handicapped 

2.6.5 Effects of State deinstitutionalization policies 

2.6.6 Educ:^ting severely handicapped children 

2.6.7 Educating deaf children 
2.6.S Education of the gifted 

2.6.9 Autistic children 

2.6.10 Models for curriculum development 

2.6.1 1 Emerging products from various schools 

2.6.1 2 Instructional materials: systems for evaluation, acquisition and 
disscnunation 

2.6.13 "Du»" Process*"* requireinenls and procedures 
2.().14 Zero-Deniission Commitments and Procedures 

2.6.15 "Mainstreaming" Models 

2.6.16 Certification of personnel 

2.6.17 .Special Education in **open schools" 

2.6.18 Adapting Special Ecucation to IGE or other individualization 
systems 

2.6.19 More relevant testing procedures 
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2.6.20 Policy implications of recent court decisions 

2.6.21 Program Evaluation Systems 

2.6.22 Documenting Program "Payoff 

2.6.23 Funding Patterns 

2.6.24 Revising State Legislation 

2.6.25 ^ 



3. Target Groups 

It is undoubtedly true that special education administrators need to 
address a variety of special target groups in order to achieve necessary 
changes and developments of programs. Following is a beginning outline 
of potential target groups. It is assumed that the Great City Adminis- 
trators of Special Education is the primary client of the TA envisioned 
here, but attention then needs to go to his clients-including those listed 
here. 

3 . 1 Cen tral A dm in is trators 

3.2 School Principals 

3.2.1 Elementary Principals 

3.2.2 Secondar>' Principals 

3.3 Special Education Siipenisors and Administrators 

3.4 College and University (IHEj Personnel 

3.5 Special Education Teachers 

3.6 Regular Education Teachers 

3.7 State Department of Education Staff 

3.8 Pt4pil Personnel Workers 

3.9 Comnmnity Personnel 

3.9.1 Parents of Handicapped Children 

3.9.2 Community Agency Personnel 

3.10 School Board Members 
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The Matrix 

It may be possible to describe the operation of a Technical Assistance 
using the above three dimensions. Asa beginning point, it would perhaps 
be useful to assign priorities to topics of concern; then to indicate prefer- 
red modes dud targets of assistance. By aggregating responses from all 
cities, it would be possible to describe generally the kinds of resources 
and processes which would need to be provided by a Technical Assis- 
tance agency. 

The matrix given below represents schematically tiie general elements 
of a TA system. Through the cooperation of administrators of the Great 
Cities, detailed statements of the kinds of needs they have could be 
entered into each cell, 

By extending and using a detailed list of **topics of concern/' modes 
of preferred technical assistance and **targets" as outlined above, hope- 
fully it will be possible to initiate and develop a plan for a Technical 
Assistance Center to support the special education programs in the Great 
Cities. Such a plan will need to consider priorities of need and concern, 
the general ordering in time of various kinds of services which may be 
required, the kinds and amounts of resources required, what can be 
undcrtakcii for groups of cities a/id what vA>uld need io be individually 
tailored - plus many other topics. 

The Technical Assistance Center 

On the basis of my experience with ^he Leadership Training Institute, 
1 believe that a Technical Assistance Center should have thin staffing at 
its host institution and that it should call in part-thne specialists from 
wherever they may be found in support of particular projects as a com- 
plcmentar)' weighting. Thus, discus>iions of technical assistance resources 
should, 1 think, envision a widely open set of persons and other resources 
that can be rallied from many places to support particular needs. This 
strategy also accords with the notion that a Technical Assistance Center 
should always be ad hoc in spirit willing to live on soft funds, for 
example, and always seek to support the permanent and essential struc- 
tures in its field, rather than to be the source of a new level of adminis- 
tration or bureaucracy. 

A related assumption is that a TA Center serving the Great Cities 
should make maximum use of other agencies that offer technical assis- 
tance. For example, it might be anticipated that such existing centers as 
the IMC/RMC headquarters, the Center on Law and Education of the 
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Handicapped, the Regional Resource Centers funded by BEH. and others 
would be called upon systematically. 

Obviously, the TA Center needs to restrict its attention to items or 
activities of highest priority that clearly involve "outside'' resources. The 
TA Center should do only those things which the cities themselves 
cannot do. 

Although no data are yet available to document the point, it can be 
anticipated, 1 believe, that a very strong case can be made for a Technical 
Assistance System as in economy measure. In the long run, it seems 
likely that it would cost the country less money if the Great Cities 
worked thfougli a Technical Assistance System than if each city worked 
alone on a trial and error basis in approaching its most difficult problems. 

One of the hazards of a TA Center is that it will become just another 
source of funds, to be appropriately '*hustled.'' A strong arrangement for 
policy determination and monitoring the the TA Center is necessary to 
define and restrict functioning to selected high priority activities. 

Great Cities as Unique Units 

The second major topic discussed at the closing session of the Miami 
Conference, besides Technical Assistance, was concerned with the need 
to persuade State Departments of Education to treat the Great Cities as 
"individuals'*- at least for a period of time-in regulations and funding. 
This concern developed, in part, from the belief that the Great Cities are 
faced with a tremendous problem of changing over, during the next few 
years, to accommodate the thrusts represented in the "right to educa- 
tion,*' *'due process/' **decategorizing," and **mainstreaming" move- 
ments. Especially since direct development money seems harder than 
ever to get from the federal government, it seems essential for states to 
be willing to free both regulations and funds for the cities during the 
period of rapid change. 

It was argued by some, at the Miami Conference, that the Great Cities 
are not unique units and that they would neither deserve nor profit from 
specialized efforts on their behalf. No doubt il is true that children in the 
cities are "wired up" about the same as other children. But there can be 
little doubt, it seems to me, that a very high proportion of children in the 
cities arc deeply disturbed by the conditions of racism, poverty and 
general deterioration in many cities. It is also a fact that smaller com- 
munilies and rural areas tend to deliver their most complex problems, 
those requiring comprehensive and expensive treatment programs, to the 
largest cities. 
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But clearest of all. it seems, is the difficulty that derives simply from 
tlie magnitude of the problems of cliangeover in school systems of the 
Great Cities. Forces for change, such as the deinstitutionalization and 
objectism by minority group parents to special class arrangements for 
"retarded" children create tremendous problems in large organizations. 
The Greai Cities. 1 assume, will need and deserve all the specialized help 
which can be rallied to their support; for, if they do not succeed in 
serving well their children, who can predict a worthy future- for them or 
for others. 

1 assume that states will be persuaded to deal with the Great Cities in 
more fiexible ways only if they are presented with carefully developed 
plans for the changeover period -and here is where Technical Assistance 
becomes enjoined once again. If the Great Cities give higliest concern and 
attention to careful planning, perhaps the state education agencies will 
enter with flexibility and support. 

Too little has been said here of institutions of higher education and of 
the U.S. Ol'ikc of Education: but in that best of worlds they too will 
respond to the needs of the Great Cities at their creative best and in their 
most generous and flexible modes. 
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Appendix 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION SUMMARY 

BRVCli BALOW 
Department of Special Education 
University of Minnesota 

The purposes of the conference were: 

1. To focus on and educate participants about three major issues 
in education of handicapped children. 

2. To acquaint participants witii selected instructional products or 
models now in use in various parts of the country. 

3. To improve communication within states among SEA, IHI:, and 
large city special education personnel. 

4. To afford opportunity for state education agency, local educa- 
tion agency, and college and university personnel to plan active and 
immediate approaches in seeking solutions to critical special education 
needs in large city school systems. 

In a span of two and one-half days the conference participants, num- 
bering approximately 200 persons, reviewed problems of intcr-agency 
coordination and related issues on the right to education, observed 
demonstration models relating to that issue, and discussed the issue in 
groups. The same format was followed for the second issue of personnel 
preparation and the third issue on decategon/.ation. Separate meetings of 
professional groups (SEA, IHE, LEA, Urban Rural, Trend) and meetings 
of within state groups to plan next steps were also scheduled throughout 
the conference. 

The evaluation design included pre- and post-conference assessments, 
with intent to compare pre- and post-conference judgments for each 
individual, thus providing a measure of the amount of change that occur- 
red in the participants. It was not possible to analyze the data according 
to that design because of the limited number of individuals who com- 
pleted both forms. The post-conference evaluative judgments are des- 
cribed below. 

Overall Evaluation 

It would appear that the respondents judged the four objectives to be 
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well begun if not completely or outstandingly fulfilled. Tlicy seemed to 
be fired up about change, that is, more willing to actively seek and bring 
about changt:- in their own activities, in particular to increase the amount 
of communication and cooperation occurring between IHH, SEA, and 
LEA. The issue papers were well received. The conference organization 
was judged to be good to excellent with disclaimers on scheduling and 
pre-conference information. Specifically, many respondents felt the 
scheduling was too tight, too mucli in too little time, and would have 
preferred to receive pre-conference information earlier, although the 
nature and amount of that information seemed to be quite satisfactory. 

Most respondents felt that within state communication was improved 
quite considerably during the conference but the number of specific 
plans for near-terni action was quite limited. In the main, actions planned 
were in the nature of joint meetings when people returned home. The 
main barriers to close cooperation among SEA, IME, and LEA personnel 
in relation to the large cities included lack of time and the nature of 
closed bureaucratic systems, with time getting the most mention. Given 
the power, what changes would these respondents make? The answers 
are as varied as the number of respondents. 

,Specific evaluation data can be obtained upon request from Bruce 
Balow, Department of Special Education, University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis. 
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